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PREFACE. 

While  every  craft  and  profession  have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  Almanaos, 
that  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter — whose  labors  support  all  the  others — has  been  com- 
paratively neglected.  It  is  for  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  affording  to  this  most 
worthy  and  meritorious  body  of  our  citizens,  a  more  appropriate  and  enlarged  Annual 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  that  the  Editor  of  The  American  Agriculturist's 
Almanac  has  been  induced  to  commence  a  series,  which  he  hopes  to  make  eminently 
useful  to  the  Farmers  of  this  country,  and  every  way  worthy  of  their  support.  As 
this  work  is  to  be  continued  regularly  hereafter,  the  different  kinds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals will  be  treated  of  in  succession.  Those  which  seem  to  be  attracting  the  most 
interest  at  present,  are  Sheep ;  and  believing  that  our  country  is  not  only  eminently 
qualified  to  supply  its  own  consumption  of  wool  and  mutton,  but  to  furnish  large 
quantities  of  the  same  for  exportation,  these  useful  animals  have  taken  precedence 
in  our  columns  this  year.  Other  kinds  of  stock  will  be  treated  of  in  rotation,  and  a 
succint  history  of  the  best  breeds  be  given.  The  reader  is  desired  to  preserve  this 
work,  as  he  will  find  it  in  future  years  a  valuable  little  library  of  itself;  as  every  suc- 
ceeding volume  will  present  new  and  varied  matter.  We  shall  feel  under  obliga- 
tions to  any  one  for  corrections  in  what  now  appears,  and  for  any  short  valuable 
hints  and  well  attested  experiments  for  this  work  hereafter.  For  these  we  shall  ex 
pect  to  pay  a  fair  remuneration,  and  also  give  all  due  acknowledgment. 

For  the  Astronomical  department  of  our  Almanac,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  David 
Young,  of  New  Jersey ;  for  what  relates  to  the  Farm  in  the  Northern  Calendar,  to 
Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  of  Buffalo — who  also  furnished  the  articles  Tann  Bark  and  Saw 
Dust  as  Manure,  Lightning  Rods,  Management  of  the  Dairy,  and  Hoeing  Crops  in 
Dry  Weather.  Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  contributed  the  Gar. 
den  and  Orchard  department  to  the  Northern  Calendar.  The  Southern  Calendar  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  friend,  recently  from  the  South — who,  in  return,  acknowledges 
many  hints  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Philips,  of  Mississippi.  To  Mr.  Thomas 
Affleck,  of  Washington,  Miss.,  we  are  indebted  for  the  Plantation  Garden. 
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ENTERED,  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  NEW  YORK,  BY    J.  WINCHESTER,  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD 
ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  THREE. 


ECLIPSES    IN    THE    YEAR    1844. 

There  will  be  five  Eclipses  this  year ;  three  of  the  Sun,  and  two  of  the  Moon 
I.  There  will  be  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  at  the  time  of  her  full,  on  the  evening  of  the 
31st  of  May.  This  eclipse  will  be  altogether  invisible  in  Montreal  and  New  Orleans, 
and  in  North  America  generally.  The  end  will  be  visible  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  Moon  will  rise  at  Boston  15,  at  New  York  8,  at  Philadelphia  5,  at  "Washington  1, 
and  at  Charleston  6  minutes  before  the  eclipse  ends,  with  a  small  eclipse  on  her  upper 
limb,  amounting  to  .2  of  a  digit  for  every  minute  of  visibility ;  viz.  to  3  digits  at  Boston, 
1.6  at  New  York,  1  digit  at  Philadelphia,  .2  at  Washington,  and  1.2  at  Charleston. 

TI.  There  will  be  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  at  the  time  of  New  Moon,  June  15th,  in  the 
evening.  Invisible  in  North  America ;  visible  in  the  South  Pacific  and  Great  Southern 
Oceans.     It  will  be  central  nowhere  on  the  Earth. 

III.  There  will  be  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  at  the  time  of  New  Moon,  November  10th, 
in  the  morning.  Invisible,  except  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Great  Southern  Ocean 
Central  nowhere  on  the  Earth. 

IV.  There  will  be  a  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  on  Sunday,  November  24th,  in  the 
evening ;  visible  and  chiefly  visible  in  the  United  States  and  parts  adjacent,  as  follows  : 
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Where  the  whole  is  visible  the  duration  of  the  Eclipse  is  3  hours  and  50  minutes,  and 
of  total  darkness  1  hour  and  33  minutes.  Depth  of  immersion  in  the  Earth's  shadow, 
17.22  digits  from  the  northern  side. 

V.  There  will  be  a  small  Eclipse,  on  the  Sun's  northern  limb,  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  afternoon;  visible  and  chiefly  visible  in  the  United  States  and  parts  adjacent. 
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This  Eclipse,  like  the  others  of  the  Sun,  will  be  central  only  in  extramundane  regions. 


CUSTOMARY      NOTES. 

Venus  will  be  Evening  Star  until  July  23d  ;  then  Morning  Star  until  May  16th,  1845 

Latitude  of  Herschel  about  43'  42' '  south  this  year. 

Longitude  of  the  Moon's  Ascending  Node  in  the  middle  of  this  year,  8  signs  and  13 
degrees. 

The  Moon  will  run  highest  this  year  about  the  19th  degree  of  Gemini,  and  lowest 
about  the  19th  degree  of  Sagittarius. 

Mean  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  in  the  middle  of  this  year,  23°  27'  S4.5".    True  obli 
quity  at  the  same  time,  23°  27'  31.3' 


CHRONOLOGY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1844. 


MOVABLE  FEASTS.  CHRONOLOGICAL  CYCLES. 

Easter  Sunday April  7Dominical  Letters G  and  F 

Rogation  Sunday May  12  Golden  Number 2 

A6cension  Day May  16  Epact 11 

Whit  Sunday May  26Selar  Cycle... 5 

Trinity  Sunday June    2  Roman  Indiction 2 

Advent  Sunday Dec.    I1  Julian  Period 6557 


EQUINOXES     AND 


SOLSTICES 
New  York. 


New  Orleans. 


Vernal  Equinox March         20 6  59 5  55  morning. 

Summer  Solstice June  21 3  50 2  46  morning. 

Autumnal  Equinox September  22 6    0 4  56  evening. 

Winter  Solstice December  21 11  34 10  30  morning. 


CHARACTERS  AND  NAMES  OF  THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 


Aries,  (°l°  )  a  ram.  governs  the  head. 
Taurus,  (<3  )  a  bull,  governs  the  neck. 
Gemini,  (Q  )  twins,  governs  the  arms. 
Cancer,  CO)  a  crab,  governs  the  breast. 
Le°>  v  b\  )  a  uon>  governs  the  heart. 
Virgo,  (H£  )  a  virgin,  governs  the  bowels. 


Libra,  (—  )  a  balance,  governs  the  reins. 
Scsrpio,  (1i\  )  a  scorpion,  gov'ns  the  secrets. 
Sagittarius,  (  J   )  an  archer,  gov.  the  thighs, 
Capricorn,  (VJ)  a  goat,  governs  the  knees. 
Aquarius,  (££  )  a  butler,  governs  the  legs. 
Pisces,  (^ )  nshes,  governs  the  feet. 


ASPECTS     AND      NODES. 

Conjunction  ( 5)  of  two  eel  -stial  bodies  is  when  they  have  the  same  degree  of  longitude 

Sextile  (*)   denotes  that  the  bodies  mentioned  are  two  signs  (sixty  degrees)  apart. 

Quartile  (Q)  denotes  that  they  are  three  signs  (ninety  degrees)  apart. 

Trine  (/^)  denotes  that  they  are  few  signs  (one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees)  apart. 

Opposition  {§ )  denotes  that  they  are  six  signs  (one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees)  apart. 

Ascending  Node  ($,)  is  that  point  of  the  Moon's  or  any  Planet's  orbit  where  it  cuts 
the  Ecliptic  going  northward.  Descending  Node  (?$)  is  that  point  of  the  orbit  crossing 
the  Ecliptic  when  the  Moon  or  Planet  is  moving  southward. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  CYCLES 

A  Cycle  is  a  period  of  time  intervening  from  the  simultaneous  commencement  of  two 
unequal  motions  until  a  similar  commencement  again  occurs  ;  for  example — 

The  Solar  Cycle  is  a  period  of  28  years,  after  which  the  days  of  the  week  will  fall 
on  the  same  days  of  the  month  as  in  the  first  year  of  the  Cvcle.  The  present  Solar  Cycle 
commenced  Thursday,  January  1st,  1840,  and  will  end  Wednesday,  Dec.  31,  1867. 

The  Lunar  CycleJ  or  Golden  Number,  is  a  period  of  19  years,  when  the  changes  ofi 
the  Moon  happen  on  the  same  days  of  the  months  as  in  the  lirst  year  of  the  Cycle.  The 
present  Lunar  Cycle  commenced  with  New  Moon,  January  1st,  1843,  and  will  end  with 
the  last  day  of  Third  Quarter,  December  31st,  1861. 

Epact  is  the  age  of  the  Moon  on  the  first  of  January.  In  1S43  the  New  Moon  hap- 
pened on  the  1st  of  January,  consequently  its  age  was  notliing,  or  Epact  0 ;  this  year  the 
Moon  was  11  days  old  on  the  1st  of  January,  having  changed  to  New  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember— hence,  Epact  11  in  the  table. 

Roman  Indiction  is  a  period  of  15  years  ;  once  a  Roman  Cycle  for  collecting  taxes. 

The  Julian  Period  is  a  great  Cycle  of  7980  years,  beginning  at  a  period  when  all 
the  other  cycles  would  have  commenced  together  and  extending  to  the  time  of  a  simi- 
lar coincidence.  The  period  of  commencement  was  found  to  be  4713  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  or,  according  to  common  chronology,  709  years  before  the  Creation,  thus 
bringing  the  completion  of  the  Cycle  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  3267.  This  Cycle  is  useful 
to  prevent  mistakes  and  confusion  in  chronology,  as  it  includes  all  past  and  perhaps  all 
future  time  with  mankind,  so  far  as  the  earth  is  concerned. 

OLD  AND  NEW  STYL 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  reformed  the  Julian  Calendar  in  1580.  The  year  by  that  calendar 
consisted  of  365  days  and  6  hours.  This  was  more  than  the  solar  year  by  11  minutes  and 
3  seconds,  or  one  day  in  131  years  ;  which,  from  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  had 
advanced  the  equinoxes  10  days.  Gregory  took  ten  days  from  October,  1582,  and  to 
prevent  another  advance  ordered  that  there  should  be  but  97  leap  years  in  every  400  years 
thereafter.  Closer  calculations  have  proved  the  solar  year  to  contain  but  365  days  5 
hours  48  minutes  and  49  seconds,  which  makes  a  day  too  much  in  5000  years,  which  must 
also  be  dropped.    In  England  and  America  the  New  Style  was  not  adopted  till  1752 


CHARACTERS  AND  NAMES  OF  THE  PLANETS,  &c, 

©  ©  Sol,  or  Sun.  The  Sun  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Solar  System,  and  turns 
on  his  axis  once  in  25  days  14  hours  and  8  minutes.    Diameter  883,246  miles. 

$  Mercury  is  the  nearest  planet  to  the  Sun,  mean  distance  being  36.298,720  miles. 
Diameter  o,221  miles.  Revolves  round  the  Sun  in  87  days  23  hours  15  minutes  and  43 
seconds.    Revolution  on  its  axis  unknown.    Velocity  in  its  orbit  111,226  miles  per  hour. 

9  Venus  revolves  round  the  Sun  in  224  days  16  hours  49  minutes  and  11  seconds,  at 
a  velocity  of  81,391  miles  per  hour.  Mean  distance  from  the  Sun,  69,088,240  miles. 
Diameter  7,687  miles.  Turns  on  her  axis  in  23  hours  30  minutes,  making  231  days  in 
her  year.     Her  orbit  being  within  the  Earth's,  she  presents  phases  like  the  Moon. 

©  The  Earth  is  the  third  planet  from  the  Sun,  at  a  mean  distance  95,513,794  miles. 
Time  of  revolution  round  the  Sun  1  year  5  hours  4S  minutes  49  seconds,  at  a  velocity 
of  68,489  miles  per  hour.  It  revolves  on  its  axis  in  23  hours  56  minutes  and  4  seconds. 
Mean  diameter  7,954  miles. 

cf  M-uis  is  the  first  planet  beyond  the  Earth  ;  distant  from  the  Sun  145,533,667  miles, 
and  moving  round  it  in  1  year  321  days  23  hours  30  minutes  36  seconds,  at  an  hourly 
motion  of  56,212  miles.  Diameter  4,189  miles.  Turns  on  its  axis  in  1  day  39  minutes 
22  seconds,  making  669  days  in  his  year. 

%  Jupiter  is  the  largest  of  all  the  planets,  his  diameter  being  89,170  miles.  Mean 
distance  from  the  Sun  496,765, 2S9  miles.  Revolves  round  the  Sun  in  11  years  315  days 
14  hours  27  minutes  11  seconds,  and  on  his  axis  in  9  hours  55  minutes  ana  33  seconds — 
making  10,482  days  in  his  year.     Jupiter  has  four  satellites. 

rj  Saturn  is  79,042  miles  in  diameter,  and  911,141,442  miles  from  the  Sun.  Revolves 
round  the  Sun  in  29  years  174  days  1  hour  51  minutes  11  seconds,  and  on  his  axis  in 
9  hours  56  minutes,  making  25,173  days  in  his  year.     This  planet  has  seven  satellites. 

}#  Herschel  is  the  exterior  planet  of  our  system,  1,800,000,000  miles  from  the  Sun, 
rouni  which  he  revolves  in  abeut  83  and  a  half  of  our  years.  Time  of  siderial  revolu- 
tion not  ascertained.    Herschel  has  six  satellites. 

Luna,  or  Moon,  the  satellite  of  the  Earth,  revolves  around  us  in  29  and 
a  half  days,  at  a  distance  of  240,000  miles.  She  has  no  revolution  on  her  axis,  but  pre- 
sents always  the  same  side  to  the  Earth ;  consequently  a  person  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  Moon  would  never  see  the  Earth  without  performing  a  journey  of  3000  miles.  The 
diameter  of  the  Moon  is  2,180  miles. 

5  Vesta,  £  Juno,  Q  Ceres,  §  Pallas,  are  four  small  planets  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  The  largest  of  them  (Vesta)  is  about  the  size  of  the  Moon.  Their  periods  are 
not  well  ascertained. 

THE    FIXED    STARS. 

The  Stars  are  said  to  be  fixed,  because  they  have  been  generally  observed  to  keep 
at  the  same  distances  from  each  other.  The  more  a  telescope  magnifies,  the  less  is  the 
aperture  through  which  the  star  is  seen  ;  and  consequently  the  less  number  of  rays  it 
admits  to  the  eye.  The  stars  appear  less  in  a  telescope  which  magnifies  200  times,  than 
they  do  to  the  naked  eye — insomuch  that  thev  seem  to  be  only  indivisible  points ;  con- 
clusively proving  that  they  are  at  immense  distances,  and  shine  by  their  own  proper 
light.  The  number  of  stars  visible  in  either  hemisphere  with  the  unaided  sight  is  not 
above  a  thousand.  This  at  first  may  appear  incredible  because  they  seem  to  be  almost 
innumerable  ;  but  the  deception  arises  from  our  looking  confusedly  upon  thero,  without 
reducing  them  to  any  order :  look  stedfastly  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  sky  and  count 
the  number  of  stars  in  it,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  them  so  few.  Consider  only 
how  seldom  the  Moon  passes  between  us  and  any  star,  (although  there  are  as  many 
about  her  path  as  in  any  other  parts  of  the  heavens,)  and  you  will  soon  be  convinced 
that  the  stars  are  much  thinner  sown  than  you  expected.  From  what  we  already  know 
of  the  immense  distances  of  the  stars,  the  nearest  maybe  computed  at  thirty-two  billions 
of  miles;  which  is  farther  than  a  cannon  ball  would  fly  in  seven  millions  of  years,  al- 
though maintaining  the  same  speed  as  when  first  discharged.  The  stars,  on  account  of 
their  apparently  various  magnitudes,  have  been  distributed  into  several  classes  or  orders. 
Those  which  appear  largest  are  called  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  the  next  to  them  in 
lustre,  stare  of  the  second  magnitude ;  and  so  on  to  the  sixth,  which  are  the  smallest 
that  are  visible  to  the  unaided  sight.  The  remarkable  track  around  the  heavens,  called 
the  Via  Lacta  or  Milky  Way,  is  composed  of  myriads  of  small  stars,  according  to  the 
conclusions  of  modern  astronomers.  Dr.  Herschel  considers  clusters  of  stars  the  most 
magnificent  objects  within  the  range  of  the  telescope.  Their  form  is  generally  round, 
and  their  condensation  such  as  to  present  a  mottled  lustre,  somewhat  resembling  a  nu- 
cleus. The  li?ht  spots  called  Nebulae  are  probablv  star-clusters,  at  immense  distances. 
To  Dr.  Herschel  we  are  indebted  for  catalogues  of  2000  nebulae  and  star-clusters  which 
he  himself  discovered.  The  mind  of  man  is  filled  with  admiration  and  delight  when 
he  gazes  upon  the  opening  glories  of  a  summer  morning ;  but  what  mind  can  comprehend 
the  wonderful  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the  midnight  canopy  of  countless  systems  1 


GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

EXECUTIVE.— THE  CABINET. 
JOHN  TYLER,  of  Virginia,  (acting)  President.     Salary,  $25,000  per  annum. 
ABEL  P.  UPSHUR,  of  Virginia,    Secretary  of  State.         6,000 per  annum. 

JOHN  L.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  Sec'y  of  the  Treasury.    6,000         " 

JAMES  M.  PORTER,  ofPenn'a.,     Secretary  of  War.  6,000         " 

DAVID  HENSHAW,  of  Mass.,         Secretary  of  the  Navy.  6,000         " 

CHARLES  A.  WICKLIFFE,  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster  General.       6,000         " 
JOHN  NELSON,  of  Maryland,  Attorney  General.  4,000         " 

JUDICIARY.— SUPREME  COURT. 
ROGER  B.  TANEY,  of  Maryland,  Chief  Justice.    Salary  $5,000  per  annum. 

ASSOCIATE   JUSTICES. 


Joseph  Story,  of  Massachusetts. 
Smith  Thompson,  of  New  York. 
John  M'Lean,  of  Ohio. 
Henry  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania. 


James  M.  Wayne,  of  Georgia. 
John  M'Kinley,  of  Alabama. 
William  Catron,  of  Tennessee. 
Peter  V.  Daniel,  of  Virginia. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1240. 

Maine 501,7931  Pennsylva'a.l,724,022[Miseissippi. . .  375,651  [Michigan  . . 

N.  Hampshire  284,574  Delaware 78.085  Louisiana —  351,176  Arkansas  . . 

"~  232|Tennessee. . .  829,210  Dist.CoIum. 


Vermont 291,948 

Massachusetts  737,699 
Rhode  Island.  108,830 
Connecticut..  310,015 
New  York.. 2,428,921 
New  Jersey..  373,306 


Maryland....  469. 
Virginia.....  1,239. 
N.  Carolina. .  7i3, 
S.  Carolina. .  594. 

Georgia 677, 

Alabama 569. 


797lKentucky....  777,397 

110  Ohio 1,510,467 

439  Indiana 683,314 

197  Illinois 474,404 

645  Missouri 381,102 


Florida 
Wisconsin. . 
Iowa 


211,705 
S5,642 
43,712 
54,207 
30,752 
43,068 


Total 17,100,572 


POPULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


New  York....  312,710 
Philadelphia.. 258,832 
Baltimore  ....  102,313 
New  Orleans.  102,103 

Boston... 93,383 

Cincinnati 46,338 

Brooklyn 36,233 

Albany 33,721 

Charleston 29,261 

Washington. . .  .23,346 

Providence 23,171 

Louisville 21,210 

Pittsburgh 21,115 

Lowell 20,786 

Rochester 20.191 

Richmond 20,153 

Troy 19,334 

Buffalo 18.213 

Newark 17/290 

St.  Louis 16,469 

Portland 15,218 

Salem 15,082 

New  Haven...  12,960 

Utica 12,782 

New  Bedford..  12.6S0 

Mobile 12.672 

Charlestown...  11,484 

Savannah 11,214 

Petersburg 11,137 

Salina 11,014 

Springfield 10,985 

Norfolk 10,920 

Opelousas 10.705 

Flshkill 10,437 

Watervleit 10,141 


Allegany....  ..10,089 

Poughkeepsie. .  10,006 
Smithfield,  R.  1.9,537 

Hartford 9,468 

Lynn 9,367 

Lockport 9,125 

Detroit -....9,102 

Roxbury 9,089 

Nantucket 9,012 

Newburgh......  8,933 

New  Brunswick. 8,663 

Bangor 8,627 

Alexandria 8,459 

Lancaster 8,417 

Reading 8,410 

Cambridge 8,409 

Wilmington  ....8,367 

Newport S,333 

Portsmouth 7,887 

Wheeling 7,885 

Taunton 7,645 

Hempstead 7,609 

Paterson 7,597 

Worcester 7,499 

Georgetown 7,312 

Mount  Pleasant. 7,307 

Norwich 7,239 

Middletown  ....7,210 
Newburyport. . .  .7,161 

Seneca 7,073 

Lexington 6,977 

Nashville..... -..6,929 
Northampton . .  .6,813 
Schenectady....  6,784 
Gloucester 6,738 


Warwick 6 

Huntington 6 

Concord 6 

Dover 6 

Portsmouth(Va)6 

Plattsburgh 6 

Lynchburg 6 

Fall  River 6 

Augusta 6, 

trcehold 6 

Mill  Creek 6 

Thomaston 6 

Southampton 6 

Cleveland 6 

Dayton 6 

Middletown  N.J.6 

Nashau 6 

Columbus 6 

Pitt 6 

Harrisburg 5 

Shrews-bury 5 

Oyster  Bay 5. 

Sparta 5. 

Kingston 5. 

Williamsburgh..5. 

Rome 5. 

Hudson 5, 

Onondaga 5, 

Canandaigua 5, 

Hector 5, 

Ithaca 5. 

Auburn 5. 

Cortlandt 5 

Marblehead 5, 

Phelps :.5. 


,626|Barre 5,539 

,562  Schoharie 5,534 

,458  Boon ville 5,519 

45S  New  London.  .5,519 
,446  Middleborough5,505 

416  Lyme 5,472 

,395  Chenango 5,465 

350  Dryden 5,446 

303  Lenox 5,440 

,303  Johnstown  ....  5,409 
249|N<?w  Paltz 5,408 


,227 

,200 
,071 
,067 
,063 


Ellisburg 5,349 

Owego 5,340 

Catskill 5,339 

Amsterdam 5,333 

Augusta  (Me.). 5,314 


,054Plvmouth 5,281 

048  Bergen 5,255 

,002  Cumberland ..  .5,225 

,980  Florida 5,214 

,917Andover 5,207 

,865  -^teubenville...  5,263 
,841  Pequannock... 5,190 
824  Frcderickton... 5,186 
680  Whitestown... 5,152 
680  Canajoharie  . .  .5,146 

672  Bath 5,141 

658  Warwick 5.113 

652  Nottingham... 5,1«0 

652Mkiisink 5,093 

650  Newtown 5,054 

626  Gardiner 5,042 

592  Water! own.... 5,027 
,575  Upper  Freehold  5,026 
,563|Danvers 5,020 


UstMonth.J 


JANUARY,     1844. 


[31  days.] 
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MONTHLY    CALENDARS. 

The  following  brief  hints  to  the  farmer,  planter  and  gardener,  will  be  found  to 
apply  not  only  to  the  months  under  which  they  are  arranged,  but  owing  to  diversity 
of  seasons,  climate  and  soils,  thoy  may  frequently  answer  for  other  months.  This 
precaution  the  considerate  agriculturist  will  not  fail  to  notice  and  apply  in  all  cases 
where  his  judgment  and  experience  may  dictate. 

NORTHERN  CALENDAR— January. 


This  is  the  season,  when,  throughout 
all  the  Northern  States,  the  out-door 
work  connected  with  the  soil  is  totally 
suspended.  But  luckily  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  his  profit,  there 
are  many  things  requiring  his  attention 
equally  with  the  duties  of  every  season, 
and  some  of  which  may  be  much  better 
done  than  at  any  other  time.  The  first  and 
most  important  thing  that  demands  his 
attention  is  the  care  of  the  stock.  All 
his  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  should  be 
housed  at  night  and  during  storms,  and 
the  sheep,  though  usually  considered  a 
more  hardy  animal  and  better  adapted  to 
exposure  and  inclemency,  will  yield  more 
wool,  and  consume  less  hay,  and  be  less 
subject  to  disease,  if  furnished  with  snug 
shelter  at  night,  and  during  the  coldest 
weather.  They  require  a  free  ventilation 
of  their  sheds,  which  all  stables  should 
also  have.  But  this  does  not  imply  that 
they  should  be  so  open  to  the  rude  winds, 
that  a  good  sized  calf  can  jump  through 
the  sides  of  the  buildings  anywhere. 
They  may  be  close  and  warm,  but  not 
filthy,  damp  and  unwholesome ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  should  be  kept  clean  and 
at  all  times  well  aired.  If  fodder  is  short 
with  you,  be  the  more  economical  with 
it,  not  by  starving  your  cattle,  but  by 
taking  more  care  that  none  of  it  be  wast- 
ed. There  is  great  saving  in  cutting 
fodder,  which  should  always  be  done, 
when  the  price  of  labor  is  not  too  high 
in  proportion  to  its  value.  Where  this 
is  practiced,  cattle  eat  all  the  hay  clean ; 
and  straw  and  corn-stalks,  when  cut  up 
fine,  with  the  addition  of  some  light  grain 
or  roots,  will  keep  stock  well  through  the 
winter,  if  properly  housed.  Sheep  should 
never  be  suffered  to  run  under  the  hay 
mow  or  stack,  as  the  seeds  and  parts  of 
the  hay  sift  into  the  wool,  and  diminish 
its  value  materially.  Water  should,  if 
possible,  be  supplied  in  the  farm-yard, 
and  wherever  practicable,  from  a  livin^ 
spring,  or  running  stream.     This  gives 


fresh,  sweet  water,  and  by  having  a  sup- 
ply always  at  hand,  animals  never  drink 
to  excess  or  overload  their  stomachs  with 
cold  water,  which  often  produces  cramp 
or  cholic.  If  the  sledding  is  good,  or 
the  ground  well  frozen,  all  the  trans- 
portation for  the  year  that  can  possibly 
be  done,  should  be  attended  to.  All  the 
wood  required  for  the  year  may  now  be 
drawn.  This  ought  to  have  been  cut  in 
the  preceding  autumn  or  summer,  as  it 
is  more  solid  and  durable  cut  at  that 
time,  and  it  has  moreover  an  opportunity 
to  get  well  dried.  The  logs  should  be 
drawn  to  the  saw-mill,  by  which  a  supply 
ot  boards  and  timber  can  be  in  readiness 
for  future  use.  All  the  products  remain- 
ing on  hand,  should  be  taken  to  market, 
if  the  prices  are  favorable.  Heaps  of 
manure  may  be  removed  to  the  fields 
where  wanted.  Peat  and  swamp  muck, 
if  before  thrown  into  heaps  and  drained, 
may  be  sledded  home,  or  into  the  fields 
where  they  are  to  be  used.  If  manure 
can  be  had  of  any  one  unwise  enough  to 
part  with  it,  let  it  now  be  drawn  home 
and  stored,  and  not  allowed  to  ferment 
unless  well  covered  with  earth  and  gyp- 
sum, to  absorb  the  gases  that  would 
otherwise  escape.  During  the  winter 
months,  all  the  tools  should  be  put  in  or- 
der, and  any  old  difficulties  remedied,  and 
new  improvements  added  to  them.  The 
children  should  all  be  at  school  and  their 
studies  well  looked  after.  Their  head- 
work  in  winter,  is  of  more  consequence 
than  their  hand-work  in  summer;  and 
you  cannot  expect  to  make  good  or  effi- 
cient men  and  women  out  of  ignoramuses. 
Let  the  grown  folks  look  well  to  the  man- 
ner of  spending  their  own  long  winter 
evenings.  Especially,  see  to  it,  that  you 
carefully  look  over  your  agricultural 
books  and  periodicals,  read  attentively 
all  they  contain  relative  to  your  own 
business,  and  note  carefully  how  far  your 
own  experience  corresponds  with,  or  dif- 
fers from  the  information  there  detailed. 
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If  you  have  any  valuable  facts  to  add  to ; 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  prepare  \ 
an  send  them  for  publication,  as  a  partial' 
return  for  the  advantage  you  have  re-! 
ceived  from  others  on  similar  subjects. 

Improve  all  the  clear  frosty  weather; 
this  month  to  break  out  hemp.  Have  a  < 
care  of  the  tobacco,  and  if  the  weather; 
be  open,  continue  plowing. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Hot  beds  should  < 
now  be  made  by  those  desirous  of  having  < 
very  early  vegetables.  This  may  be  done  < 
with  a  layer  of  horse  manure  two  feet< 
deep,  well  settled  together,  over  which; 
place  a  few  inches  of  garden  mould,  in-  j 
termixed  with  sand,  unless  there  is  enough  J 
in  the  soil.  Around  this  is  placed  a  frame  { 
to  keep  the  manure  and  soil  in  their  place,  5 
and  over  it  glass  frames  inclining  about! 
25°  toward  the  south.  The  seeds  of  all  \ 
such  vegetables  as  are  required  for  early  < 
use,  may  then  be  sown,  such  as  cabbages,  < 
cauliflowers,  radishes,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  < 
&c.  The  surface  should  be  kept  suffi- 
ciently  moist,  and  during  the  middle  of< 
the  day  in  very  warm  weather,  the  glass  $ 


may  be  withdrawn  so  as  to  let  the  sun  in 
upon  the  plants.  As  much  air  should  be 
admitted  as  can  safely  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  plant  from  reducing  the  tem- 
perature too  greatly,  as  the  growing  ve- 
getables soon  change  the  air  and  render 
it  unfit  for  nutrition.  A  great  many  little 
comforts  may  be  procured  by  some  atten- 
tion to  a  hot  bed  ;  and  if  you  live  near  a 
market,  enough  may  be  sold  from  your 
early  vegetables  to  remunerate  you  for 
all  trouble  and  expense  thrice  over.  If 
the  ground  is  frozen,  continue  preparing 
for  spring,  as  directed  in  December. 

Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. — Exam- 
ine your  orchards  and  cut  off  all  dead 
limbs  close  to  their  trunks  or  branches ; 
scrape  off  the  moss,  &c.  General  prun- 
ing should  be  left  until  summer. 

Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds. 
The  directions  of  December  will  also  ap- 
apply  to  this  month.  At  your  leisure 
hours  prepare  labels  for  flowers  next  sea- 
son, and  get  everything  in  order  for  the 
work  in  the  sprin 


NORTHERN  CALENDAR— February. 

Continue  to  look  well  after  your  stock- 1  and  cold,  with  a  supply  of  oats,  shrunk 
This  and  the  following,  are  the  trying  \  wheat,  barley,  and  even  corn,  with  some 
months  for  animals,  and  if  carried  well  5  animal  food  added,  in  addition  to  a  supply 
through  these,  you  may  more  safely  trust  J  of  gravel  and  old  mortar  or  lime,  and 
them  afterwards.  As  all  animals  are  ac-  i  water,  will  give  you  a  constant  supply  of 
customed  to  green  food  throughout  a  great  >  fresh  eggs  all  winter, 
part  of  the  year,  such  as  are  now  kept  <  Finish  threshing  your  grain,  and  have 
on  dry,  should  have  their  condition  care-  c  it  stored  beyond  the  reach  of  rat,  mouse, 
fully  observed,  and  their  food  varied  to  \  or  weevil.  Scions  may  be  cut  during  this 
suit  their  wants.  Roots  ought  always  to  I  and  the  two  succeeding  months,  for  graft- 
be  provided  for  an  occasional  change.  >  ing,  and  carefully  laid  away  in  a  cool, 
Potatoes,  sugar-beet,  mangol  worzel,  ruta  >  damp  place,  till  required  for  use.  If  the 
baga,  carrots  or  parsnips,  may  be  given,  £  roots  have  not  been  assorted  when  stored 
as  they  can  be  most  profitably  raised  by  <  for  the  winter,  the  best  should  now  be 
the  farmer.  According  to  Davy  the  order  \  selected  for  seed  and  use,  and  the  re- 
of  their  nutritious^propcrties,  pound  for  s  mainder  fed  out  to  the  stock  previous  to 
pound,  stand  thus:  1.  potatoes,  2.  sugar-  s  a  growth  of  green  food  in  the  spring, 
beet,  3.  mangol-wurzel,  4.  parsnip  and  S  The  young  animals,  calves,  lambs,  &c. 
carrot,  5. ruta  baga,  6.  and  by  far  behind  ^should  be  carefully  protected  from  cold 
all  others,  the  common  turnip.  We  are  \  and  have  an  abundant  supply  of  food, 
of  opinion  that  the  carrot  and  parsnip  arc  sWhen  it  is  intended  to  raise  animals  on 
equal  to  the  sugar-beet,  and  the  better  \  the  farm,  it  is  better  to  have  them  dropped 
varieties,  perhaps,  should  stand  second  s  from  the  latter  part  of  March  to  the  mid- 
only  to  potatoes.  Chaff,  grain,  bran,  s  die  of  May.  The  weather  is  then  warmer 
&c.  may  also  occasionally  be  given,  and^snd  fresh  feed  abundant,  and  the  young 
for  working  animals,  grain  invariably  ?  can  be  reared  with  half  the  expense  and 
at  all  times.  If  you  expect  hens  to  <  risk  that  attends  them  during  severe 
lay  during  the  winter,  they  must  have  a  <  weather.  But  such  as  are  near  a  market, 
warm  room,  and  plenty  of  suitable  food.  <  and  wish  to  send  in  early  calves  and 
A  stone,  brick,  or  what  is  better  than  s  lambs,  may  find  an  advantage  in  having 
either,  a  clay  house,  impervious  to  wind  5  them  come  much  earlier  in  the  season  ; 


but  all  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  will  be 
disappointed,  by  neglecting  the  proper 
means  of  protection.  Such  cattle  as 
have  been  suffered  to  get  poor,  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  have  lice,  which  at  this 
season,  collect  around  the  roots  of  their 
horns.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  a 
strong  decoction  of  tobacco  juice,  or 
scotch  snuff,  lard,  fish  oil  or  soft  soap, 
applied  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  along 
the  back  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  also 
spirits  of  turpentine,  mercurial  ointment, 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  are  effectual 
remedies,  but  dangerous  when  cattle  can 
lick  the  part  where  they  are  applied,  both 
being  a  deadly  poison.  After  the  cattle 
are  once  rid  of  lice,  keep  them  in  good 
condition,  and  they  will  be  little  exposed 
to  a  renewal  of  the  disease.  Prepare 
for  making  maple  sugar  the  last  of  this 
month. 

Endeavor  to  finish  breaking  hemp  this 
month,  as  March  will  be  a  much  more 
busy  one.  If  the  weather  be  open  con- 
tinue plowing. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Sow  early  cucum- 
bers and  melons  in  hot  beds.  If  well 
JZtanaged,  the  cucumbers  sown  early  in 


this  month  will  produce  fruit  in  April. 
Celery  can  be  sown  in  a  warm  border, 
and  will  be  ready  to  vegetate  the  first 
mild  weather.  The  directions  for  last 
month  will  apply  equally  well  to  this. 

Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. — Goose- 
berries, currants  and  raspberries,  may 
now  be  pruned  if  the  weather  be  tole- 
rable mild.  Fruit  trees  that  grow  too 
luxuriantly  and  do  not  bear,  should  be 
pruned  in  the  roots.  Cut  away  the  wood 
in  grape  vines  that  have  borne  fruit  the 
preceding  season,  and  leave  the  wood 
formed  that  season  to  bear  fruit  the  en- 
suing year.  If  grape  pruning  is  left  until 
the  sap  begins  to  rise,  the  vines  will  bleed 
profusely,  and  suffer  much  injury.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  bud  on  a  shoot  will  not 
produce  fruit.  Consequently  a  second  or 
third  should  be  left  in  pruning. 

Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds. 
See  directions  for  December  and  Jan- 
uary. Finish  pruning  hardy  flowering 
shrubs.  Cut  off  all  dead  wood  and  strag- 
gling or  interfering  branches  close  to  the 
body  or  limbs.  Keep  the  gravel  walks 
neat  and  clean,  and  roll  them  after  the 
winter  frost. 


NORTHERN  CALENDAR— March. 


Maple  Sugar  should  now  be  made  by 
all  who  have  trees  suitable  for  it.  The 
business  may  commence  at  the  first  run- 
ning of  the  sap,  whether  in  February  or 
March,  and  continue  as  long  as  the  nights 
freeze. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, with  a  population  of  less  than 
300,000,  made  over  6,000,000  lbs.  of  ma- 
ple sugar,  in  1842,  besides  the  syrup. 
This  is  a  large  item  in  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  a  single  state.  If  properly  tap- 
ped, the  trees  are  not  injured.  This  may 
be  done  with  a  1|  inch  auger,  slanting 
the  hole  downwards  to  the  depth  of  1| 
inches,  so  as  to  form  a  cup ;  or  a  square 
hole  may  be  made  with  a  chisel  and  mal- 
let. Another  hole  should  then  be  bored 
with  a  spike  gimblet,  slanting  upwards, 
so  as  to  draw  off  the  sap  from  the  cup 
formed  above,  and  into  this  hole  a  tube 
of  elder  or  other  kind  must  be  closely 
fitted.  From  one  to  three  holes  may  be 
made  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree  ; 
though  no  trees  ought  to  be  tapped  of  les3 
than  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  diameter. 
Many  practice  boring  their  holes  with  a 
I  inch  auger,  slanting  upwards,  and  fit- 
ting an  elder  tube,  from  which  the  pith 


;  has  been  removed,  of  the  full  size  of  the 
!  hole.  All  the  vessels  used  for  the  sap 
!  should  be  pefectly  clean.  As  soon  as 
'  drawn  from  the  trees,  strain  the  sap  and 
;  boil  in  sheet-iron  boilers,  containing  about 
;  five  pails  each,  reducing  twenty  of  sap  to 
!  one  of  syrup.  Then  add  the  white  of 
!  two  eggs  to  three  gallons  of  syrup,  and 
stir  till  it  boils.  After  the  scum  is  col- 
lected, strain  through  flannel,  and  again 
I  boil  till  it  will  rope  an  inch,  then  pour 
into  pans  till  it  grains.  After  this  place  it, 
in  wooden  drains  filled  with  gimblet  holes 
and  tapering  to  the  bottom.  To  make 
into  cakes  it  must  be  boiled  till  it  will 
stir  dry  in  a  spoofi.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  scorching  during  any  part  of 
the  process. 

Prepare  ground  now  for  hemp,  tobacco, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  castor  beans.  If  any 
hemp  remain  unbroke,  it  should  be 
dressed  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

Cattle  must  be  closely  looked  after, 
',  and  not  allowed  to  wander  in  the  roads 
!  or  fields,  dragging  themselves  through 
!  the  mud  and  poaching  on  meadows,  with- 
;  out  any  benefit  to  themselves.  Still  keep 
;  them  sheltered  and  dry,  and  if  they  get 
'  well  through  this  month  they  will  be  safe 
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enough  on  pasture  thereafter.  Look  wel 
to  the  animals  with  young,  especially  such  ! 
as  are  near  their  time,  and  give  them  a  < 
little  extra  feed,  good  hay,  roots  or  meal. ; 
This  helps  them  along  over  their  troubles  j 
very  much,  and  enables  the  young  to  get  J 
on  their  feet  at  once.  Immediately  on  drop.  { 
ping  the  young,  let  the  bag  of  the  dam  ', 
be  well  drawn,  which,  if  not  done  by  the  < 
offspring,  should  be  done  by  the  hand. < 
Light  food  and  in  small  quantities  should  ; 
be  given  for  three  or  four  days,  when  the  ; 
animal  may  be  gradually  put  on  its  full  ] 
rations. 

Grass  Seeds  may  now  be  sown,  not  in  ; 
the  stinted  way  too  often  practiced,  but ; 
liberally.  Many  fields  produce  but  half; 
a  crop  for  the  sole  want  of  plant3  enough  \ 
to  draw  up  the  nourishment  they  could 
otherwise  furnish,  and  weeds  come  in  to 
supply  the  place  of  what  ought  to  have 
been  occupied  by  grass.  Many  practice 
sowing  on  the  snow,  which  settles  away 
and  leaves  the  seed  to  occupy  the  ground 
which  has  been  well  prepared  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  frost.  For  permanent  mea- 
dows, several  kinds  of  grass  should  be 
sown  on  the  same  field.  Save  your  own 
clover,  herds  grass,  &c.  You  can  then 
afford  to  seed  more  plentifully,  and  it  is 
the  most  profitable  crop  a  farmer  can  raise, 
at  the  prices  they  have  borne  for  the  last 
four  years.  Get  out  all  the  manure  to 
the  fields  that  can  be  done,  and  spread 
it  broad  cast.  Nothing  is  lost  by  this 
method ;  it  warms  the  earth  and  decom- 
poses rapidly,  and  is  particularly  benefi- 
cial to  meadow  lands. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Continue  the  di- 
rections given  in  January  and  February. 
Transplant  into  new  hot  beds  the  cucum- 
bers and  melons  that  were  sown  last 
month.  Cauliflower  plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  last  month,  as  soon  as  they 
are  three  or  four  inches  high,  should  be 
pricked  into  a  new  hot  bed.  Cabbage 
plants  should  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  air,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  favorable  they  can  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground  for  heading.  Seeds 
of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  radishes,  &c, 
can  be  sown  in  a  warm  border  on  the 
south  6ide  of  a  stone  wall  or  close  fence, 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  entirely  out  of  the 
ground,  and  mild  weather  has  fairly  set 
in.  At  the  same  time,  sow  a  full  crop  of 
peas,  kidney  beans,  spinach,  parsnips, 
carrots,  beets,  onions,  turneps,  parsley, 
potatoes  for  early  use,  lettuce,  &c.  Trans- 


plant into  the  open  ground  the  lettuce 
from  the  hot  beds.  Sow  in  hot  beds  seeds 
of  the  red  pepper,  tomata  and  egg  plant, 
to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  early  in 
May. 

The  asparagus  bed  should  now  be 
forked  and  dressed,  and  new  plantations 
can  be  made.  In  making  plantations  of 
this,  as  also  of  all  other  vegetables,  the 
beds  should  be  plentifully  manured  ;  and 
it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
that  superior  vegetables  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, unless  the  soil  is  highly  fertilized 
by  abundant  and  repeated  applications 
of  manure. 

Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. — When 
the  weather  is  open,  fruit  trees  may  be 
planted  any  time  in  the  month.  Goose- 
berries, currants  and  raspberries,  can  still 
be  pruned  when  it  has  not  been  before 
done.  The  former  shou'.d  be  well  ma- 
nured and  cultivated.  If  not  done  previ- 
ously, strawberry  beds  should  now  be  un- 
covered, hoed  and  cleaned.  New  beds  can 
also  be  planted  out,  although  they  will 
not  bear  as  well  as  those  planted  the  fall 
previous.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
garden,  will  afford  mush  superior  produce 
when  it  is  well  cultivated  and  highly 
manured.  The  cultivator  will  be  amply 
remunerated  for  any  extra  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. 

Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds. 
As  soon  as  the  bulbs  begin  to  break 
the  ground,  take  off  the  litter  carefully, 
and  also  uncover  the  shrubs  and  flower 
borders.  Sow  in  hot  beds  a  general  as. 
sortment  of  annuals  for  early  blooming. 
Dig  up  and  put  in  order  the  flower  bor- 
ders that  they  may  appear  neat,  and  be 
ready  to  receive  annual  and  other  plants 
from  the  hot  bed.  In  the  hitter  part  of 
the  month,  transplant  biennials  and  per- 
ennials.  Dig  around  the  trees  and  shrub, 
beries.  They  will  grow  better  with  cul- 
tivation.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  open 
plant  diciduous,  ornamental  trees  I  and 
shrubs  ;  evergreens  will  do  better  in  May 
or  Jnne.  Let  the  trees  have  plenty  ©f 
room ;  it  is  a  great  error  in  planting  to 
allow  the  trees  so  little  space,  that  when 
they  become  large  they  must  necessarily 
be  spindling.  Plant  box  edging  and 
hedges,  hoe  and  clean  the  flower  garden 
throughout.  Roll  the  lawn  and  put  the 
gravel  walks  in  order,  trim  the  edges  of 
the  turf,  and  give  it  a  top-dressing  of  lime 
or  ashes  when  it  is  necessary. 
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NORTHERN  CALENDAR— April. 

This  is  the  month  when  the  general  \  may  be  planted.  The  fences  should 
plans  of  the  husbandman  should  be  laid  ?  be  thoroughly  staked  up  on  every  part  of 
out  for  the  coming  season.  His  faring  the  farm,  so  as  to  prevent  waste  of  time 
should  be  plotted,  and  each  field  assigned^  and  crops  from  the  inroads  of  unruly 
its  crop  for  the  year.     What  manure  is  ^cattle. 

left  in  the  barn-yard,  should  begot  out^  Animals  should  not  be  suffered  to 
this  month  if  possible.  Plowing  may  \  get  into  the  fields  before  a  good  bite  is 
be  done  on  all  light  sandy  or  gravelly  I  afforded  them,  and  they  should  at  all 
soil,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  5  times,  but  especially  when  first  allowed  to 
ground.  But  on  all  clay  soils,  their  exact  >run  0n  grass,  be  well  supplied  with  salt, 
condition  should  be  observed,  and  if  not  I  to  correct  the  frequently  too  purgative 
previously  plowed  in  the  fall,  as  they  \  effects  of  the  fresh  feed.  Look  particu- 
always  should  be,  they  must  be  turned  s  ]arly  after  the  young  things,  and  don't 
over  only  when  they  are  comparatively  >  allow  them  to  follow  their  dams  into  the 
dry.  Plowing  when  wet  mixes  the  soil  \  fields  till  the  ground  becomes  dry,  warm 
into  a  mortar,  which  subsequently  bakes  >  and  firm. 

into  large  lumps,  in  which  condition  it  Sow  hemp  seed  the  early  part  of  this 
remains  through  the  summer,  unless  ,»month  wherethe  climate  will  answer;  for 
beaten  in  pieces  at  great  trouble  and  full  particuiars  0f  its  cultivation,  see  vol. 
expense.  Deep  plowing  is  too  much,  L  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Sow 
overlooked.  It  should  be  the  object  ofjtobacco  sced  alg0;  and  the  lagt  t  of 
the  farmer,  constantly  to  deepen  his  soil  the  month  lant  castor  beang- 
by  cultivation,  and  in  proportion  as  he)  . 

enriches  it,  a  small  quantity  of  the  subsoil  \  Kitchen  Garden.— During  this  month, 
should  be  brought  up  for  improvement.  W  cucumbers,  melons,  cabbages  cauli- 
By  this  means,  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  *  flowers,  lettuce,  radishes,  &c.  which  have 
have  greater  resources  for  food,  and  be- ^  b,een  brought  forward  to  the  hot-bed, 
fore  he  is  aware  of  it,  his  crops  will  be  s  should,  be  transplanted  into  the  open 
doubled  by  this  system.  The  mowings  ground.  Attend  to  the  asparagus  bed, 
fields  should  be  put  in  order,  by  carrying)  £  not  Prepared  before,  according  to  the 
off  any  surface  water  there  may  be  upon  \  directions  of  last  month.  All  kinds  of 
them  ;  and  all  the  stones  should  be  care-  > table,  vegetables  and  early  root  crops  sow 
fully  collected,  and  put  into  fences  or^m  the  °Pen  ground.  Tomatoes,  egg 
used  for  making  under  drains,  to  convey )  plants,  and  peppers,  that  have  been  for- 
the  water  from  springs,  or  such  as  cannot  >  warded  m  P,ots>  Plant  out  the  latter  Part 
be  otherwise  carried  away  from  stiff  > of  the  month.  Draw  out  the  sweet  po- 
clay,  or  boggy  lands.  Spring  wheat  ought  \ tat0  sprouts  and  plant  them, 
to  be  got  into  the  ground  early  after  the  \  Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. — All 
snow  leaves  it.  Oats  and  barley  may  i  kinds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  shrubs, 
follow.  Corn  for  soiling  may  be  sown  <  should  be  transplanted  this  month,  before 
broadcast,  or  closely  in  drills.  All  early  ,  the  leaf-buds  shall  have  come  out.  All 
potatoes,  and  most  of  the  early  vegetables  5  grafting  and  spring  inoculating  performed, 
in  the  garden,  may  be  planted.  The  S  Strawberry  beds  dressed  and  cleaned, 
garden  should  be  particularly  attended  \  Currants,  raspberry,  and  gooseberries,  that 
to.  As  much  frequently  may  be  raised  >  have  not  before  received  attention,  can 
on  an  acre  of  ground,  for  the  support  of  ?  now  be  pruned;  the  latter 'should  be 
the  family  in  a  garden,  as  from  the  best";  pruned  to  open  heads  for  the  admission 
5  acres  of  the  farm.  Plaster,  with  which  (  of  sun  and  air,  be  well  manured  about 
any  farmer  who  can  see  it  to  advantage,  5  the  roots,  and  the  soil  made  loose  and 
ought  to  be  well  supplied,  may  be  sown  >  mellow  with  the  spade ;  the  roots  of  peach 
in  this  and  the  following  month.  It  isl  trees  be  examined,  and  the  worm  cut  out 
the  cheapest  manure  he  can  apply,  in  >  with  a  knife.  Scions  may  be  set  the  last 
connection  with  other  manures,  and  it  >  of  this  month,  and  all  the  exposed  wood 
ought  to  be  used  liberally,  wherever  it  is  >  should  be  carefully  protected  by  wax. 
found  beneficial.  Field  peas  may  now  j  Several  compositions  may  be  used  for 
be  sown,  and  if  ground  has  a  good  ex-  i  this  purpose,  but  perhaps  as  good  a  one 
posure  to  the  sun  and  is  dry,  some  corn  \  as  can  be  made  consists  of  3  parts  of 


beeswax,  3  parts  rosin,  and  1  part  tallow, 
which  is  best  secured  by  putting  on  ban- 
dages of  new,  strong,  cotton  cloth. 

Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds. 
Bulbs  that  have  not  yet  started  ought 
now  to  have  the  earth  about  them  stirred, 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  The 
borders  of  the  flower  garden  be  made  up, 
and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  trans- 
planted. Seeds  of  annuals  should  not  be 
sown  until  next  month.  Hedges  and 
shrubs  may  be  trimmed,  and  box-edging 
set  out.  Put  in  order  the  gravel-walks 
and  pleasure-grounds,  and,  if  necessary, 
give  the  lawn  a  top-dressing  of  ashes. 
Deciduous  trees  should  be  transplanted 
this  month  if  not  done  before,  and  shrub- 
bery for  the  door-yards  and  gardens. 
Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  these  last 


in  our  country.  Many  a  farmer  will  spend 
$50  a  year  to  procure  ribbons,  gauzes, 
and  artificial  flowers,  for  his  wife  and 
daughters,  when  one-fifth  of  the  money 
would  furnish  him  ornamental  grounds 
throughout  the  year.  Fruit  trees  are, 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  and  are 
perhaps,  the  most  profitable  use  to  which 
he  can  put  a  few  acres.  The  choicest 
kinds  of  every  species  should  be  selected, 
for  it  costs  but  little  more  to  raise  the 
best  kinds  than  the  poorest,  and  they 
frequently  produce  him  five  times  as  much 
in  value.  A  large  hole  should  be  dug  for 
the  reception  of  the  roots,  which  should 
be  filled  with  loose  mould,  and  when  the 
tree  has  a  large  top,  some  branches  should 
be  lopped,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
twiss  cut  off 


NORTHERN  CALENDAR— May 


The  whole  force  of  the  farmer  will  be 
required  for  this  month ;  his  manure,  if 
any  remain,  must  be  all  carted  out,  all 
his  land  plowed,  and  his  crops  in,  except 
some  potatoes  and  ruta  bagas.  The  best 
fresh  manure  for  the  meadow,  is  a  well 
mixed  compost.  All  the  new  barn-yard 
manure  should  be  scattered  over  the 
ground  before  plowing,  and  plowed  under, 
and  if  any  of  it  is  too  long  to  be  turned 
in  conveniently,  let  it  be  placed  in  the 
furrow  with  a  fork  and  covered  by  the 
succeeding  furrow  slice.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  manure  in  the  hill.  This  ought 
seldomly  to  be  done.  If  the  land  is  well 
pulverized,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  the 
rootlets  of  the  plants  will  find  their  proper 
food,  if  planted  within  suitable  distances  ; 
and  instead  of  the  manure  yielding  all  its 
nutriment  to  the  young  plant,  it  will  be 
thus  held  in  reserve  to  be  given  up  as  re- 
quired during  the  whole  growth  of  the 
season.  Corn,  perhaps,  is  the  most  im- 
portant crop  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
particularly  deserving  the  farmer's  atten- 
tion. It  is  computed  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  that 
the  crop  "of  1842  exceeded  441,000,000 
bushels,  which  is,  perhaps,  an  overesti- 
mate. The  stalks  of  this  invaluable  grain 
are,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  worth 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  thus  leaving 
the  whole  crop  of  grain  for  profit  and  the 
use  of  the  ground.  To  procure  the  best 
seed  and  cultivate  properly,  is  surely, 
then,  a  great  object  for  the  farmer.  A 
rich  soil  should  be  used,  sufficiently  dry, 
and  well  pulverized.  Mr.  Young,  of 
Kentucky,  who  has  raised  the  astonishing 


amount  of  190  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to 
the  acre,  says,  he  plows  his  land  in  the 
fall,  cross  plows  it  in  the  spring,  and 
plants  from  8  to  12  grains  in  each  hill,  at 
a  distance  of  3  feet  apart  each  way  ; 
covering  6  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the 
corn  is  up,  he  starts  a  large  harrow  with 
a  double  team  directly  over  the  rows  of 
corn,  letting  the  horses  walk  in  the  ad- 
i joining  furrows.  A  few  days  after,  he 
plows  with  the  bar  next  the  corn.  This 
again  completely  stirs  the  soil.  He  then 
thins  to  four  stalks  in  a  hill,  and  plows  three 
times  more.  The  choicest  kinds  of  corn 
only  ought  to  be  used  for  seed,  and  if 
steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpetre 
before  planting,  it  will  protect  it  from 
crows  and  grubs,  and  give  it  an  early  and 
rapid  start.  Potatoes  are  a  very  impor- 
tant crop,  and  as  they  furnish  so  large  a 
share  of  our  vegetable  food,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  get  the  best  seed,  which 
may  be  such  as  give  a  good  yield,  and 
afford  a  solid,  mealy  root,  of  pleasant 
flavor  when  boiled.  In  dry  land  they 
may  be  planted  in  furrows  ;  if  cold  or 
wet,  they  should  be  planted  on  ridges. 
Rich  land  is  best  suited  to  them.  Mead- 
ows should  now  have  attention.  When 
the  waste  of  the  barn,  or  house,  or  roads, 
can  be  led  to  them,  they  will  be  found 
to  thrive  very  much  from  it.  Where  the 
meadows  have  b'ien  laid  down  long  in 
grass,  the  roots  should  be  particularly  ex 
amincd,  and  if  found  thin  or  mossy  and 
the  sod  hard,  a  fine  compost  ought  to  be 
spread  on  it,  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  sixteen 
loads  per  acre ;   then  grass  seeds  of  the 
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kind  required,  then  harrowed  with  a  fine, 
sharp-toothed  harrow.  Ashes  are  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  grass  land,  as  potash  and 
its  silicate  are  the  principal  materials  of 
which  the  ground  is  exhausted  by  this 
crop,  which  are  contained  in  them  in 
large  proportions.  If  herds  grass  or  tim- 
othy occupies  the  ground,  it  is  best  to 
omit  the  use  of  plaster.  When  it  is  de- 
sirable to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
clovers,  plaster  may  be  sowed  freely.  If 
not  before  done,  finish  sowing  hemp  seed 
and  planting  tobacco,  and  castor  beans. 

Kitchen  Garden. — In  the  fore  part  of 
this  month  all  the  early  cucumbers,  mel- 
ons, cabbages,  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, &c,  which  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  hot  bed,  remove  and  transplant  into 
the  open  ground.  All  kinds  of  table 
vegetables,  as  peas,  beans,  beets,  onions, 
parsnips,  carrots,  and  esculent  herbs, 
should  be  sown  early.  Tomatoes,  egg- 
plants, peppers,  &c,  can  be  planted  out. 


Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. — All 
kinds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
that  have  not  leaved  out,  transplant  im- 
mediately. Spring  inoculating  may  still 
be  performed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month.  Strawberry  beds  may  also  be 
planted  out,  and  the  suggestions  in  the 
calendar  for  April  concerning  pruning  be 
observed. 
Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds. 

1  The  borders  of  the  flower  garden  should 
be  finished,  and  perennial  herbaceous 
plants  transplanted.  Sow  seeds  of  au- 
tumnal flowers  in  seed  beds,  to  be  trans- 
planted at  a  future  time.  Set  out  box 
edging  early  in  the  month,  or  it  will  be 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  drought.  Trim 
hedges  and  shrubs.  Give  the  lawns  and 
pleasure  grounds  a  top-dressing  of  ashes 
or  stable  manure,  and  put  the  gravel 
walks  and  carriage  ways  in  order.  This 
is  the  best  month  for  transplanting  ever- 

|  greens. 
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NORTHERN  CALENDAR— June. 

In  the  north,  this  is  the  most  active )  excellent  manure  for  every  variety  of 
month  for  vegetation  of  the  whole  year.  <  turnep,  as  is  also  lime.  The  last  may  be 
It  becomes  the  farmer,  therefore,  to  be )  used  to  great  advantage  with  almost  all 
stirring  with  the  lark,  and  watch  atten-  \  crops  and  soils,  when  not  already  found 
tively  the  whole  circle  of  his  fields.  Noth- S  in  them  in  abundance.  The  plow,  bar- 
ing should  be  neglected.  The  potatoes  )  row,  cultivator  and  hoe  ought  to  be  plied 
designed  for  winter  should  now  be  plant- 1  constantly,  the  surface  kept  finely  pul- 
ed ;  ruta  bagas  sown,  and  if  any  vacancies  )  verized,  and  all  weeds  exterminated.  It 
occur  in  the  sugar  beet  and  mangoHwill  frequently  save  a  vast  deal  of  labor 
wurzel  beds,  they  should  be  filled  up  by ;  to  the  farmer,  to  go  through  his  fields  of 
transplanting.  The  ruta  baga  is  one  of  (  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  and  pull  up  all  the 
the  most  important  crops  of  Great  Britain,  { noxious  intruders,  chess,  cockle,  charlock, 
but  though  a  useful  one  in  this  country, )  red  root,  &c.  The  garden  requires  par- 
the  uncertainty  of  it  compared  with  many  ( ticular  attention  during  this  month.  Keep 
others,  and  its  far  inferior  value  to  Indian  /  the  weeds  out  and  the  useful  vegetables 
corn,  to  which  our  climate  and  soil  is  ( in.  As  soon  as  the  early  radishes,  let- 
perfectly  adapted,  render  it  but  of  sec-)tuce,  &c,  are  taken  off,  supply  their  pla- 
ondary  consequence.  By  many,  who  ( ces  with  cabbage  plants,  turneps,  late 
have  tried  each,  the  sugar  beet  is  much  )  beans  and  peas.  Leave  no  nook  or  cor- 
preferred  for  feeding  stock ;  and  it  is  cer- <  ner  unoccupied,  and  remember  that  it 
tain  the  latter  will  keep  longest  without  ( will  require  fifty  times  the  labor  to  extir- 
injury  ;  and  in  most  parts  of  the  country, )  pate  the  progeny  the  following  year,  that 
it  is  a  much  surer  crop,  suffering  less  from  ( is  necessary  for  extirpating  the  weeds  that 
drought,  and  vastly  less  from  insects. ;  are  suffered  to  seed  this.  Weedy  fields 
Davy,  who  analyzed  them,  gives  for  ruta  (and  hard  sods  intended  for  wheat  in  the 
bagas,  only  64  parts  in  1,000  as  nutritive  Mall  ought  to  be  plowed  during  this  month, 
matter,  while  he  found  136  in  mangol  c cross  plowed  in  July,  and  if  necessary, 
wurzel,  and  l46f  in  1,000  in  the  sugar  { again  before  sowing.  Land  intended 
beet.  Where  an  early  crop  is  taken  off  (for  buckwheat,  should  be  prepared,  and 
the  land,  ruta  bagas,  and  even  the  com- \  though  the  old  rule  is  to  sow  when  the 
mon  white  turnep,  may  be  raised  to  ad- )  chestnut  blossoms  appear,  it  is  a  safer 
vantage,  as  they  may  be  sown  after  any  (one,  to  get  it  in  somewhat  earlier,  espe- 
other  crop,  and  still  have  time  to  insure  )  cially  on  lands  subject  to  early  frost. 
a  good  growth.    Ground  bones  are  a  most  \  Sheep  ought  to  be  carefully  looked  at 
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after  shearing.  Cold,  drenching  rains  are 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  them  at  such  times. 
In  1842,  large  numbers,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  were  chilled  to  death  in  .Tune. 
Unless  they  have  dry,  well-sheltered  fields 
to  run  in,  and  are  stout,  well-fleshed  and 
hardy,  they  should  be  driven  home  for 
the  night  at  least,  and  provided  with  a 
little  grain,  beans  or  roots.  A  supply  of 
salt  in  troughs,  where  it  is  not  liable  to 
waste  from  rains,  should  at  all  times  be 
within  their  reach.  Always  have  tar  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trough.  This  last  pre- 
caution prevents  worms  in  their  heads, 
and  has  a  general  healthful  effect.  Some 
of  the  early  grasses  and  clovers  may  be 
cut,  and  when  put  up,  add  salt  to  the  ex- 
tent required  by  the  animal  while  feeding : 
animals  like  salt  with  their  food,  as  well 
as  man.  Renew  your  fields  of  broad-cast 
or  drilled  corn  for  soiling.  Look  well  to 
your  bees;  many  swarms  will  come  out 
this  month,  and  your  hives  must  all  be  in 
readiness.  Their  preparation  for  swarm- 
ing may  be  known  by  their  clustering  on 
the  outside  of  the  hive,  and  a  peculiar 
piping  noise  from  the  new  queen.  Use 
some  of  the  improved  hives,  so  as  to  se- 
cure your  share  of  the  honey  without  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  the  bees.  Watch 
the  moths  closely,  and  kill  them  as  they 
are  found ;  and  when  they  have  made 
their  way  into  the  hives,  get  at  them 
there  and  exterminate  them,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  main  point  in 
this  month,  is  to  keep  the  garden  entirely 
clear  of  weeds,  as  their  growth  will  now 
be  very  luxuriant,  and  if  thoroughly  sub- 
dued, will  be  much  more  easily  kept  out 
the  succeeding  months.  This  is  espe- 
cially requisite  with  cucumbers  and  mel- 
ons, around  which  keep  the  ground  en- 
tirely clean  and  loose.  Sweet  potatoes 
cultivate  well,  and  draw  the  earth  up 
about  the  roots.  Cabbages  for  autumn 
and  winter  use,  can  be  planted  out,  and 
celery  plants  be  transferred  into  trenches. 
Peas  may  De  sown  for  late  crops,  although 
they  do  not  bear  so  abundantly  as  those 
sown  earlier  in  the  season.  Sow  lettuce, 
and  transplant  every  week,  in  order  to 
insure  a  regular  succession  through  the 
season.  This  should  be  done  in  moist 
weather,  or  if  in  dry  weather,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  accompanied  with  a  plentiful 
watering.  During  the  month  sow  kidney 
and  other  beans,  for  successive  crops,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  a  few  Lima 
beans  may  be  planted  for  a  late  supply. 


Turnepsfor  late  crops  may  also  be  sown 
in  this  month. 

Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. — During 
this  month  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  can 
be  trimmed.  For  this  work,  the  present 
season  is  preferable  to  the  winter,  for 
the  reason,  that  the  sap,  being  in  full 
circulation,  will  exude,  and  covering  the 
wound,  heal  it  in  a  short  time.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  winter,  no  sap  can  exude, 
and  the  branch  will  frequently  be  quite 
dead  for  some  inches  from  the  wound. 
All  useless  limbs  and  upright  shoots  cut 
away,  and  let  the  tree  be  trimmed  to  an 
open  head.  In  plum-trees,  all  black 
knots,  formed  by  the  insect,  must  be  ta- 
ken oft'  and  burnt,  or  the  disease  will 
spread  rapidly.  Cherries  will  not  bear 
much  pruning,  and  it  is  generally  best 
to  allow  them  to  grow  naturally.  Stone 
fruits  frequently  bear  in  such  profusion, 
that  the  tree  is  unable  to  mature  them 
all,  and  they  are  thus  of  comparatively 
small  size.  To  remedy  this,  the  culti- 
vator should  thin  out  the  fruit  by  hand, 
leaving  only  a  moderate  crop ;  the  nour 
ishment  of  the  tree  being  thus  devoted 
to  a  limited  quantity,  will  produce  a  lar. 
ger  and  more  delicious  fruit.  When 
trees  are  allowed  to  bear  too  abundantly, 
the  great  efforts  made  to  mature  all  their 
fruit,  will  sometimes  exhaust  them  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  induce  diseases, from  which 
it  will  often  take  them  several  years  to 
recover.  During  this  month,  insects  will 
frequently  attack  fruit  trees  in  great  num- 
bers. For  some-  of  these,  as  the  slugs 
and  others  of  the  same  nature,  a  sprink- 
ling of  ashes  or  lime  is  the  most  imme- 
diately destructive.  For  the  aphis  and 
smaller  insects  of  the  same  habits,  a  so- 
lution  of  whale-oil  soap,  applied  with  a 
syringe,  is  the  most  efficacious.  Cater- 
pillars can  be  destroyed  while  they  are 
yet  in  small  clusters,  by  means  of  burning 
sulphur. 

Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds. 
Plant  out  in  the  borders  perennial  and 
(  autumnal  herbaceous  plants,  which  have 
)  been  sown  in  seed  beds.  This  should  be 
)  done  near  evening,  and  always  accompa- 
)  nied  with  watering,  unless  the  weather 
)  be  moist  or  wet.  Box  edging  can  still  be 
(trimmed  during  moist  weather,  as  also 
^  hedges  of  privet,  hawthorn,  &c,  although 
{ for  these  latter,  earlier  in  the  season 
>  would  have  been  preferable.  The  turf 
)  in  the  pleasure-grounds  and  lawns  keep 
\  well  mowed ;  the  oftener  this  is  done, 
I  the  more  rich  and  velvety  appearance  it 
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will  assume.  The  gravel  walks  and 
carriage  drives  keep  cleaned,  and  free 
from  weeds  and  grass  throughout  the 
summer. 

It  is  in  this  month  that  the  numerous 
wild  flowers  of  our  fields  and  woods 
abound  in  the  greatest  beauty  and  luxu- 
riance ;  many  of  these  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation 
in  the  private  garden.  The  lobelia  car. 
diwalis,  which  abounds  in  the  swamps,  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  these,  and 
with  many  others  has  been  transferred  to 
our  own  garden  with  entire  success.  To 
insure  their  living,  a  portion  of  the  natu- 
ral soil  should  be  transplanted  with  the 


roots,  and  a  moist  day,  or  late  in  the 
afternoon,  selected  for  the  purpose.  Ap. 
ply  frequent  watering  for  some  days  after. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  admired 
these  gems,  which  so  thickly  cover  Na- 
ture's carpet;  and  when  they  can  be  so 
easily  transferred  to  the  parterre,  neither 
the  botanist  nor  amateur  should  be  wil. 
ling  to  deprive  himself  of  so  cheaply, 
purchased  a  pleasure.  In  case  of  drought 
it  would  be  advisable  to  make  frequent 
use  of  water  in  the  flower  borders,  and 
also  in  the  strawberry  beds,  by  which 
this  fruit  will  be  enabled  more  fully  to 
develop  itself,  and  the  plants  produce  a 
more  abundant  crop, 


NORTHERN  CALENDAR— Jolt. 


Finish  hoeing  out  your  corn,  potatoes, 
and  all  other  crops,  and  make  early  pre- 
paration for  harvesting.  See  that  your 
tools  are  all  in  order,  and  a  full  supply  of 
each.  Get  the  best  you  can  procure.  A 
man  may  earn  the  extra  cost  of  a  good 
scythe  or  cradle,  in  a  single  day's  work, 
besides  the  promotion  of  good  morals,  by 
the  better  humor  he  is  kept  in.  Get  rakes 
and  pitch-forks  which  you  know  wont 
break  by  fair  usage.  By  all  means  pre- 
pare a  horse  rake,  which  may  be  made 
as  simple  as  a  hoe.  A  man  with  a  steady 
horse,  may  do  the  work  of  8  men  with 
one. 

Clover  should  be  cut  while  just  go- 
ing out  of  bloom,  when  the  heads  are 
partially  turned  brown.  It  ought  never - 
to  be  spread.  Let  it  lie  in  the  swath  till 
wilted :  if  they  are  very  large  or  heavy, 
they  may  be  turned  over  after  the  upper 
side  is  sufficiently  dried.  As  soon  as 
this  is  done,  let  them  be  raked  into  win- 
rows,  and  soon  after  cocked  in  small 
high  piles.  This  should  always  be 
done  the  first  day,  and  if  very  hot,  may 
be  done  within  a  few  hours  after  cut- 
ting. Let  it  stand  in  these  cocks  till 
it  has  sweat  and  become  cool,  and  com- 
paratively dry.  It  may  then  be  taken 
into  the  barn  or  stacked,  and  well  salted. 
Lucerne  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Timothy  and  redtop  should  not  be  cut 
till  the  seed  is  in  full  milk,  so  that  it  will 
ripen  after  being  cut.  It  ought  never  to 
get  so  ripe  as  to  shell  when  fed  out. 
These  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun  longer 
than  clover,  but  less  than  is  usually  prac- 
ticed. Our  hay  is  frequently  dried  too 
much,  and  some  who  never  spread  their 
hay  from  the  swath,  much  prefer  it  thus 


cured.  It  is  better  to  allow  it  to  cure  in 
the  cock,  when  it  is  always  safe  against 
sun,  dew  and  rain.  Grass  ought  never 
to  be  exposed  to  the  dew  while  spread. 
A  few  days  of  sun  and  dew  while  thus 
exposed,  render  it  almost  worthless 
Hay  may  always  be  carried  into  the  mow 
or  stack  sooner,  by  using  salt  freely :  at 
the  rate  of  four  quarts  to  the  ton  is  our 
rule.  Besides  lessening  the  risk  from 
rain,  the  salt  is  always  worth  much  more 
than  its  cost  for  the  cattle  and  manure, 
and  it  will  thus  confer  a  triple  benefit  by 
answering  successively  the  purposes  of 
each. 

Much  of  the  wheat,  oats  and  bar- 
ley may  be  harvested  this  month.  The 
cleanest  fields,  or  portions  of  them,  should 
be  selected  for  seed,  but  not  the  heaviest 
or  largest  growth.  Seed  is  better  if 
grown  on  moderately  poor  land,  than  on 
the  best.  Prof.  Sprengel  has  shown 
from  experiments,  that  grain  matured  on 
the  richest  land,  though  eminently  fitted 
for  food,  contains  too  much  gluten  for 
seed  ;  while  that  which  is  produced  from 
poor  land  has  a  greater  proportion  of 
starch,  which  is  the  natural  food  for  the 
young  plant.  The  part  thus  selected 
should  be  allowed  to  mature  the  seed 
fully  while  standing ;  the  grain  intend- 
ed for  consumption,  ought  to  be  cut 
while  the  berry  is  yet  soft,  in  the  dough 
state.  Such  grain  will  produce  more 
flour,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  when 
dead  ripe,  besides  being  much  less  liable 
to  shelling  and  waste.  After  moderate 
exposure  to  sun,  rake  up  in  bundles,  or 
if  well  ripened,  rake  up  at  once,  and  bind 
soon  after,  when  if  it  requires  additional 
curing  it  may  be  finished  in  the  shock. 
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If  put  in  stacks,  these  should  be  carefully 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  vermin,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  have  a  circulation  of 
air  upward  through  the  centre  of  the 
stack,  to  avoid  mould  and  injury  to  the 
grain.  The  utmost  care  in  stacking 
ought  always  to  be  used,  to  avoid  injury 
from  rain,  and  blowing  down  from  high 
winds 

Kitchen  Garden. — Cabbages  of  the 
several  varieties  can  now  be  planted  for 
late  crops.  Moist  weather  should  be 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  the  plants 
immediately  and  frequently  watered,  until 
they  are  well  rooted.  Melons,  squashes, 
pumpkins,  &c,  ought  to  be  carefully 
hoed,  and  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds  ; 
otherwise,  they  will  not  produce  good 
fruit.  Melons  and  cucumbers  for  pickles 
can  be  sown  in  the  early  part  of  this 
month.  Sow  kidney-beans,  small  salad, 
carrots,  turneps,  and  spinach,  for  fall  and 
winter  use.  Celery  should  be  planted 
out  in  trenches  ;  and  some  varieties  of 
radishes  and  peas  may  be  sown  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  success,  if  the 
season  should  prove  moist.  Egg-plants, 
peppers,  and  tomatoes,  plant  out,  if  not 
done  before.  Collect  all  the  vegetable 
seeds  that  have  come  to  maturity,  and 
dry  them  well  before  putting  away ;  als», 
gather  herbs  as  they  come  into  flower, 
and  dry  them  in  the  shade,  that  the  sun 
may  not  injure  their  flavor.  Pull  up  the 
stalks  of  beans,  peas  &c,  which  have 


done  bearing.  Water  may  be  frequently 
and  beneficially  applied,  but  it  should 
always  be  done  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  be  injured  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun 

Fkuit  Garden  and  Orchard.— Bud 

ding  may  be  performed  upon  pears  and 

apples   the   latter    part   of  this   month. 

Gather  from  the   trees,  and  give  to  the 

cattle  or  swine,  all  fruit  that  is  decayed 

or  punctured  by  the  insect,  otherwise  the 

insect,  which  now  exists  as  a  worm  in 

the  premature  fruit,  will  soon  be  able  to 

fly  and  attack  the  remainder.     Also,  con 

tinue  to  cut  off  all  the  wood  as  fast  as  it 

may  appear  to  be  infested  by  the  insect 

which  produces  a  black  knot.     Keep  the 

ground  well  cultivated  among  the  trees. 

There  is  very  little  else  to  be  done  in  the 

fruit  garden  this  month,  excepting  it  may 

be  to  consume  its  productions,  for  which 

directions  may  possibly  not  be  requisite 

Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds 

Bulbous   and    tuberous    roots   can   now 

be  taken  up,  and  tulips,  hyacinths,  &c, 

carefully  put  away  for  planting  in  the  fall. 

Herbaceous  flowering  plants  may  still  be 

transplanted    from  the    seed-bed   to   the 

border,  and  should  be  taken  up  with  as 

much  earth   as  possible  abaut  the  roots. 

Hedges  can  also  be  clipped  in  the  early 

part  of  this  month.     "Walks  and  borders 

keep  constantly  clear  of  weeds,  and  let 

a  general  air  of  neatness  pervade  every 

part  of  the  garden 
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Complete  the  haying  and  harvesting, 
and  have  all  the  ground  intended  for 
wheat  and  rye  well  prepared  for  the  en- 
suing i.rop.  Many  excellent  farmers  in 
Massachusetts  sow  their  rye  on  light 
lands,  among  their  corn,  harrowing  it  in 
two  ways  between  the  rows,  and  frequent- 
ly adding  clover  also.  This  last  is  a  good 
practice,  as  it  matures  the  clover  a  year 
sooner ;  unless,,  as  frequently  happens, 
the  drought  of  August  and  September 
kills  the  clover.  A  preference  should, 
however,  be  given  for  that  system  of( 
farming  which  enriches  the  soil  to  that' 
ree,  that  an  approximation  to  the 
corn  crop  of  Mr.  Young  may  be  realized, 
when  there  will  be  an  effectual  bar  to 
the  growth  of  rye,  clover,  or  anything 
else  but  the  main  crop.  Some  pieces  of 
after-math  or  roweh  may  now  be  cut,  as 
it  is  excellent  food  for  calves,  lambs,  and 
ysung  colts,  their   masticators   not   yet 


having  become  adequate  to  grinding 
down  the  harder  and  more  flinty  grasses. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  it  is 
policy  to  cut  much  rowen,  as  the  advan. 
tage  to  the  growth  of  the  following  sea- 
son, is  a  sufficient  compensation  for  its 
loss,  unless  its  place  be  supplied  with  a 
good  coat  of  ashes  or  compost.  Look 
to  your  lightning-rods.  There  are  more 
barns  and  stacks  burnt  in  July  and  Au- 
gust from  this  cause,  than  in  the  other 
ten  months.  The  gases  now  escaping 
from  the  fresh  cut  grass  and  grain,  are 
excellent  conductors  for  electricity,  though 
not  as  good  as  an  iron  rod,  and  if  you  do 
not  conduct  it  away  by  the  latter,  the 
former  may  conduct  it  into  your  mows 
and  granaries,  and  thus  the  labors  of  the 
year  be  lost.  Ruta-bagas  are  an  exhaust- 
ing crop,  and  it  is  well  to  supply  the 
growing  plant  with  a  coating  of  ashes  and 
plaster.     By  the  first   they  are  supplied 
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with  potash,  which  they  take  up  largely, )  be  favorable,  plant  peas  and  kidney 
and,  by  the  last,  they  are  assisted  in  ( beans  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
drawing  nutriment  from  the  atmosphere. ;  They  may  produce  a  good  crop,  although 
Now  is  the  time  to  save  many  of  your  I  the  chances  are  somewhat  against  it. 
seeds,  a  duty  to  be  always  attended  to  >  Lettuce  for  fall  use  can  be  sown  or  trans- 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  care.  Save?  planted  from  former  seed  beds.  Crops 
only  the  best,  so  that  your  future  crops  S  of  melons  and  cucumbers  keep  partieu- 
may  be  improving  rather  than  deterio- Marly  clean,  and  if  the  weather  be  very 
rating.  Especially,  save  your  own  grass  (  dry,  moderately  water  them  in  the  even- 
and  clover  seeds.  Timothy,  orchard- )  ing.  Lima  and  Carolina  beans  hoe  well, 
grass,  red-top,  and  clover,  may  be  saved  c  and  all  runners  that  trail  upon  the  ground 
at  one-fourth  the  expense  for  which  you  S  cut  off;  they  only  take  sustenance  from 
can  purchase  them,  and  you  may  be  sure  )  the  bearing  vines.  Attend  to  the  manure 
of  a  good  clean  article,  which  you  are  S  heaps  now,  and  keep  them  clear  of  weeds, 
not  when  you  buy  it  elsewhere.  The  5  which  would  otherwise  ripen  and  grow 
second  growth  of  clover  is  suitable  for  (in  the  ground  on  which  the  manure  is 
seed,  and  this  may  be  gathered  by  a  ma- )  placed  the  ensuing  year, 
chine  somewhat  like  a  fine  rake,  drawn  i  Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. — This 
by  a  horse,  which  pulls  off  the  head  while  >  month  is  the  most  suitable  time  for  bud- 
the  stalk  remains  standing.  To  such  as  )  ding  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  nec- 
do  not  fear  excessive  seeding  and  it  would  (  tarines,  apricots,  almonds,  &c,  and  no 
be  well  if  they  were  more  numerous,  the  )  farmer  who  wishes  the  luxuries  of  life 
seed  thus  collected,  may  be  sown  with- (at  a  cheap  rate,  should  omit  to  select 
out  threshing  and  cleaning.  Or  it  may )  the  choicest  kinds  of  fruit-buds,  and  in- 
be  cut  and  threshed.  When  rotation  is  c  sert  them  in  his  own  young  stocks, 
desired  with  wheat,  it  is  a  better  plan  to  S  We  have  the  authority  of  Virgil  and  other 
turn  in  the  whole  crop  when  ripe,  by  ?  old  writers  for  saying,  that  it  is  best  to 
which  the  soil  is  more  benefitted  than  by  S  inoculate  at  the  joints  where  the  bud  is 
turning  in  a  green  crop,  and  the  seeding )  taken  off,  rather  than  between  them,  as 
is  thus  effectually  done  without  addition-  ( is  usual  in  modern  practice.  We  in- 
al  labor.  )  tend  ts  make  the  experiment  this   sea- 

The  housewife  should  be  careful  to  ( son  on  a  few  of  our  stocks.  Keep  the 
select  the  herbs  during  this  month  (and  ;  ground  entirely  clear  among  the  seed- 
every  other  when  in  season,)  as  they  ( lings  and  small  trees. 
are  now  mostly  in  blossom.  They  S  Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds. 
should  be  cut  when  the  flower  is  fully )  Transplant  from  the  seedling  beds  the 
matured,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  and  \  various  kinds  of  annual,  biennial,  and 
when  thoroughly  cured,  placed  in  tight )  perennial  flowers  that  were  not  trans- 
paper  bags,  so  as  to  preserve  the  pe-(  planted  last  month.  Plant  your  bulbs 
culiar  aromatic  principle  from  insensi- )  which  may  be  out  of  the  ground,  such  as 
ble  escape.  Many  plants,  by  this  neg- )  crocuses,  colchicums  narcissus,  amaryl- 
lect,  lose  their  efficacy  and  fragrance  j>  lis,  frittellaries,  crown  imperials,  snow 
before  they  are  used.  Medicine  is  fre- )  drops,  lilies,  irises  and  martagons.  Also 
quently  afforded  by  these  at  a  cheaper  S  take  up,  separate  and  transplant  the  roots 
rate  and  of  better  quality,  than  can  be  )of  peeonias,  flag  irises  and  other  tuberous 
got  of  the  apothecary.  Cut,  dry,  and  (rooted  flowers,  whose  leaves  are  decayed, 
secure  hemp  in  stacks  or  ricks.  ;  Suckers  that  have  been  thrown  up  from 

Kitchen  Garden. — Finish  planting  Sa-  ( fibrous-rooted  plants  can  be  taken  off  and 
voy  and  other  cabbages  for  late  autumn  )  transplanted.  Collect  and  transplant 
and  winter  use.  In  the  early  part  of  the  )  flowering  plants  from  the  woods  and 
month,  spinach  for  fall  use  can  be  sown,  (  fields,  removing  them  with  a  ball  of  earth, 
and  that  for  early  spring  use  in  the  latter  /  and  cutting  off  their  flowering  stems  if 
part  of  the  month.  To  endure  the  winter  ( there  are  any.  Water  freely  all  newly 
well,  the  latter  should  be  sown  on  dry, )  planted  flower  roots,  cut  down  the  stems 
gravelly  ground.  Turneps  for  autumn  or  (  of  those  that  have  bloomed,  loosen  the 
winter  use  sow  in  the  early  part  of  the  S  earth  about  potted  plants,  clip  hedges  if 
month.  Plant  now  a  crop  of  late  celery, )  omitted  last  month.  Mow  the  lawn  once 
and  continue  to  throw  up  the  earth  to  the  s  a  fortnight.  Keep  clean  and  in  order, 
growing  crops.  Small  salading  can  still?  the  gravel  walks,  flower  borders  and 
be  sown  every  week.     If  the  weather  \  shrubbery.     Trim  and  tie  up  straggling 
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J  plants,  and  inoculate  all  you  wish  to  prop-  i  as  they  ripen,  but  let  them  remain  in  the 
agate  in  that-way.     Gather  flower  seeds  {  pods  until  the  season  for  sow-in; 

NORTHERN  CALENDAR— September. 


From  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  this  month, 
is  the  proper  time  for  sowing  wheat  in 
the  northern  States.      If  put  in  before, 
excessive  heat  and  drought  prevents  early 
and  rapid  germination,  which  is  desira- 
ble, and  exposes  it  when  up  to  the  rav. 
ages  of  the  Hessian  fly.     If  sown  later 
the  plant  seldom  acquires  sufficient  depth 
and  strength  of  root  to  stand  the  frost 
heaving  of  winter,  and  it  is  more  liable  to 
mildew  or  rust  in  the  following  summer. 
As  this  is  the  great  agricultural  staple  in 
many  of  the  States,  it  is  of  vast  conse- 
quence in  the  aggregate,  that  every  pre 
caution  should  be  taken  to  insure  good 
crops.     If  clay  lands  have  been  pared 
and    burnt,    or   under-drained,   or   well 
charged  with   enriching   vegetable  ma- 
nures, by  which  they  have  become  light 
er  and  more  pervious  to  air  and  water,  it 
is    sufficiently   prepared    by   two   good 
plowings  a  little  time  previous  to  sow- 
ing ;  if  such  condition  is  lacking,  no  pro- 
per preparation   can   be   made   on  such 
soil  for  wheat,  without   a  good   summer 
fallow,  in  which  the  soil  is   thrown  up, 
where  not  saturated  with  rain  so  as  to 
bake,  and  exposed  to  the  ameliorating 
influences  of  air,  sun,  and  dews.     When 
this  has  been  thorougly  done,  such  soils 
produce  a  large  growth  of  the  best  wheat, 
and  in  Europe  they  are  universally  con- 
sidered the  very  choicest  wheat  lands. 
When  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  to 
receive  the  seed,  it  may  be  sown  and 
harrowed  in  with  a  heavy  drag,  burying 
the  seed  about  four  inches.     The  exper- 
iment has  been  tried  for  a  series  of  years 
in  Scotland  of  plowing  it  in  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches  ;  but  we  lack  evidences  of 
its   utility    in    this    country.     The    seed 
should  be  perfectly  clean,  free  from  light 
chaffy   grains.      To    insure    this,   either 
raise  it  yourself,  such  as  you  know  to  be 
good,  or  pay  a  li-ttle  extra  and  get  it  from 
an  approved  source,  by  which  you  will 
secure    another    advantage    more    than 
equivalent   to    the    additional    cost,    the 
benefits  of  a  change  of  soil  which  is  an 
advantage  in  all  seeds.     The  next  oper- 
ation is  preparing  the  seed.    This  is  usu- 
ally done  by  washing  it  in  a  strong  brine, 
in  which  the  light  and  imperfect  grains, 
and    the    smut   will  float,  and   may    be 
poured  off.     If  very  smutty,  it  should  be 


washed  three  times  thoroughly.     After 
the  brine  has  been  mostly  drained  out, 
quick-lime  must  be  sifted  upon  it,  and 
stirred   so  that  every  grain  shall  have  a 
good  coating.     This  process  assists  the 
future  crops  in  two  ways,  by  effectually 
destroying  smut,  and  by  giving  an  early 
and  healthy  growth  to  the  plant.     This 
is  the  system  adopted  by  the  best  wheat 
growers  in  the  central  part  of  New  York, 
the  great  granary  of  the  North.     Young's 
Annals  gives  the  result  of  several  exper 
iments  in  sowing  wheat,  which  proved 
that  while  one  bed  of  unprepared  wheat 
gave  377  heads  of  smutty  wheat,  those 
soaked   in   ley   twenty-four   hours,   and 
lime-water  the  same  time,  each,  gave  not 
one  head  of  smut.      This  month  seed 
corn  should  be  selected.     It  can  only  be 
well  done  in  the  field.     It  ought  to  be 
taken  from  those  stalks  which  have  the 
greatest  number  of  large,  round,  well- 
filled  ears.     In  this  way  the  Baden  and 
the  Dutton  corn  have   attained   all  their 
well  earned  celebrity.     Corn  now  should 
be  cut  up  by  the  roots  and  stacked — nev- 
er top  your  corn.     It  may  dry  up  after 
topping,  but  there  is  an  end  to  nourish 
ment,  as  all  the  sap  that  goes  to  make  the 
grain,  first  ascends  into  the  leaf  above  the 
ear,  where  it  is  elaborated  and  perfected, 
and  then  descends  to  the  ear  for  the  per. 
fection  of  the  kernel.     When  thus  se- 
cured in  shocks,  it  is  entirely  beyond  the 
effect  of  frost,  and  the  stalk  makes  much 
better  fodder  for  the  cattle.     Where  land 
is  kept  in  good  condition  by  cultivating 
an  early  kind  of  corn,  and  cutting  it  up  in 
this  way  and  moving  it  to  the  sides  of 
the  field,  or  even  compactly  into  the  cen- 
tre, rye  or  winter  wheat  may  be  got  in 
upon  the   same  land,  yet  when  this  sys 
tern  is  practiced,  the  soil  must  be  well  ma 
nurcd  ;  for  corn,  or  the  successive  grain 
crops,  will  be  found  to  be  too  exhausting 
Fatting  animals  should  now  be   pushed 
with  all  imaginable  speed.     Much  more 
flesh  can  be  put  upon  them  from  the  15th 
of  August   till   the   last   of  November, 
than    in   the  same  time  during  the  cold 
weather,  and  on  a  much  less  quantity  of 
feed.     Indeed,  so  important  is  the  differ- 
ence, that  it  would  be  judicious  for  every 
man  to  reserve  grain  enough  from  his  last 
year's  stock,  to  feed  his  swine,  cattle,  and 
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sheep  till  his  new  crops  are  in  readiness,  j 
If  you  have  the  right  kind  of  swine, 
Berkshire,  China,  or  any  of  the  best  im- 
proved breeds,  they  may  be  got  in  excel- 
lent condition  on  a  clover  pasture,  the 
droppings  from  the  orchard,  and  the  slops 
from  the  dairy,  so  as  to  be  easily  fitted 
for  the  butcher.  The  exportation  of 
pork  to  Europe,  and  its  large  consump- 
tion for  lard  oil,  recently  commenced  in 
this  country,  will  make  it  a  most  import- 
ant object  for  the  farmer  hereafter,  to  se- 
lect and  propagate  only  the  best  breeds. 
Finish  cutting  and  securing  your  crops 
of  hemp  and  tobacco,  if  not  previously 
done. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Select  a  dry,  warm, 
protected  place,  and  plant  the  lettuces 
sown  last  month  for  spring  use.  If  the 
weather  prove  dry,  let  them  be  well 
watered.  Early  in  this  month,  the  Span- 
ish kinds  of  radish  can  be  sown,  and  on 
the  approach  of  frost,  taken  up  and  pre- 
served for  winter  use  in  the  same  way  as 


turneps  or  beets.  Hoe  and  thin  out  the 
crop  of  turneps  during  this  month.  About 
the  middle  of  the  month,  sow  cabbage 
seed  to  remain  in  the  seed  bed  all  winter, 
and  be  ready  for  transplanting  in  the 
spring.  Sow  cauliflower  and  broccoli  also 
to  furnish  plants  for  the  spring.  Gather 
each  kind  of  seed  as  it  ripens,  and  dry  it 
well  before  putting  it  up. 

Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. — Bud- 
ding and  inoculating  peaches  can  be  con. 
tinued,  and  also  the  other  fruits  as  long 
as  the  bark  will  peel.  Trees  and  shrubs 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  and  lay- 
ers. When  it  is  necessary,  trim  pines, 
firs,  walnut  trees  and  maples,  as  the  sap 
will  not  so  much  exude  as  in  the  spring. 
Plant  beds  of  strawberries. 

Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds. 
The  directions  for  last  month  will  also 
apply  to  this.  Prepare  beds  for  planting 
tulips,  hyacinths,  anemones,  ranuncul- 
uses, and  other  flower  roots  and  shrubs 
that  are  to  be  planted  next  month. 


NORTHERN  CALENDAR— October. 

October  is  an  important  month  for  the  >  sifted  into  the  interstices.  Such  as  are 
farmer.  In  this,  he  has  to  collect  his  (  stored  in  the  fields,  may  be  placed  in  pits, 
roots,  apples,  corn,  and  store  them  up  for )  where  the  ground  is  dry  and  sandy,  some- 
safe  keeping  through  the  winter.  Secure  (  what  excavated  below  the  surface,  and 
sugar  beet  and  mangolwurzel  before  heavy  (  piled  above  it  to  the  height  required.  A 
frosts  occur.  Very  light  frosts  do  not  in- )  coating  of  straw  must  first  be  laid  over 
jure  them  while  in  the  ground.  They  ( them,  carefully  thatched  over  the  heap 
should  be  perfectly  matured,  or  they )  like  shingles,  to  carry  off  any  water  that 
otherwise  will  afford  less  nutrition.  This )  may  leak  through  the  exterior  covering 
may  be  known  by  some  of  their  leaves  ( of  earth,  which  may  be  added  to  the 
turning  yellow.  If  allowed  to  remain)  depth  of  a  few  inches,  just  sufficient  to 
beyond  this  time,  there  is  a  new  elabora- c  prevent  injury  from  early  frosts.  The 
tion  of  their  juices,  and  much  of  the  sac-  S  covering  for  winter  need  not  be  completed 
charine  principle,  which  is  the  fattening )  till  later,  as  by  leaving  the  earth  loose, 
one,  is  destroyed.  Turneps  and  parsnips  ( the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  roots  is 
may  be  left  till  in  danger  of  freezing  in )  facilitated,  as  well  as  the  gases,  which 
the  ground,  and  the  latter,  if  not  wanted  (  are  generated  by  the  partial  heating  and 
for  winter  use,  are  better  for  remaining  £  curing  of  the  roots,  which  takes  place 
till  spring.  In  this  case,  all  the  water  r  when  they  are  thrown  into  heaps  soon 
must  be  carefully  led  away  from  the  beds,  \  after  they  have  been  dug.  When  finally 
or  they  will  rot.  Potatoes  are  ripe  when  ;  covered  over  for  the  winter,  a  hole  on  the 
the  vines  are  decayed,  and  they  should  ( top  should  be  left,  or  several,  if  the  pit  be 
never  be  dug  before.  All  roots  ought  to  )  a  long  one,  in  which,  a  wisp  of  straw 
be  protected  from  the  sun  after  digging, }  must  be  placed,  which  will  allow  the  es- 
by  throwing  over  them  some  of  the  leaves  \  cape  of  all  moisture  and  gas.  If  the 
or  straw,  and  as  soon  as  the  dirt  attached  >  ground  is  a  stiff  clay,  the  roots  must  be 
to  them  is  dried,  carry  them  at  once  to  (  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  cellar  or  pit.  Too  little  care  is  used  S  a  ditch  dug  on  every  side,  one  foot  below 
in  storing  roots,-  The  air  ought  to  be )  them,  so  as  to  carry  off  all  the  water  ; 
carefully  kept  from  them,  by  putting  them  (  otherwise,  the  lower  strata  will  be  spoiled 
in  barrels  loosely  covered,  or  in  bins  well  S  by  the  water  retained  on  the  surface, 
guarded  by  straw  or  turf,  and  they  are )  Winter  apples  ought  to  be  carefully 
still  better  for  having  light  mould  or  sand  )  picked  by  hand,  and  placed  in  bins  or 
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barrels,  and  entirely  excluded  from  the  >  or  three  inches.    This  can  be  done,  how- 

air.    They  should  occupy  a  dry  cool  eel-  £  ever,  as  well  next  month. 

lar,  or  upper  room,  in  which  the  tempera.  \      Tf  ,  .  ,  r  ,     .       ,. 

'   .     ^  ,    .       lj     e        ■ ■;     rr>      If  hemp  is  wanted  for  early  breaking, 

ture  is  no    below  the ^freezing  point.     If  ad      £  momh        ^^^ 

they  should  become  frozen ^*y>  st  be  iV  ,  however>  is  whiter  and  better 

kept  covered  and  allow  the  fiost  to  es-  defer  £  December  for  latitndes  be_ 
cape  gradually,  when  the  effect  will  be  s  4Q0  h  h  ^^  November  is 
scarcely  perceptible;   yet  when  this  oc ,;  ^      J 

curs,  they  do  not  keep  as  long  in  good  S 

flavor  as  if  untouched  by  frost.  If  you  >  Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. — Con- 
have  clay  land,  much  of  the  plowing  for^tinue  propagating  by  layers  and  cuttings; 
the  following  spring  may  be  done  in  this  i  plant  beds  of  strawberries  that  may  have 
month,  throwing  it  into  high  furrows  as  I  been  omitted  last  month.  They  will  be 
much  as  possible.  If  there  be  no  demand  (  less  likely  to  suffer  from  the  heat  of  the 
for  your  fall  apples,  they  are  worth  much  s  ensuing  summer,  than  if  planted  in  the 
more  to  feed  to  stock,  swine  and  cattle,  ?  spring.  Most  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  and 
than  for  cider;  dispose  of  all  in  this  way  ^  forest  trees,  may  now  be  trimmed  and 
but  such  as  are  wanted  for  the  winter  \  cleared  of  lateral  shoots  and  suckers. 
e.  \  All  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and 

Secure  your  winter  squashes  and  s  shrubs  can  be  transplanted  this  month  as 
pumpkins,  by  placing  them  in  a  dry  cool  \  soon  as  they  have  shed  their  leaves.  Fall 
place,  and  you  may  have  the  luxury  of  \  planting  is  preferable  for  good-sized  trees, 
good  vegetable  and  pumpkin  pies  during^  as  during  the  winter  they  can  firmly  es- 
the  winter.  All  the  garden  seeds  should  ^  tablish  themselves,  and  be  ready  to  throw 
be  carefully  selected  and  placed  beyond  s  out  sufficient  roots  in  the  spring  to  with. 
the  reach  of  decay  and  vermin.  Prepare  ^  stand  the  heats  of  summer.  Small  seed- 
all  your  supernumerary  stock  for  market ; )  lings  had  better  be  left  till  spring,  as  they 
cull  out  your  choicest  animals  for  breed  <  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground 
and  use,  and  sell  and  fat  the  remainder;  \  by  the  frost  in  the  winter. 
Be  careful  to  avoid  an  overstock  for  win-  Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds. 
One  half  the  animals  well  kept,  wiin  About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the 
yield  more  profit,  than  the  whole  half  <  m0nth  plant  tulips,  hyacinths.  &c.  Select 
kept.  Set  out  trees  for  the  ensuing  s  a  warm  mellow  so[[  and  let  i{  be  ,-  h, 
spring  They  may  be  transplanted  any  manured  with  well  rotted  compost, 
time  after  the  sap  has  ceased    to    flow,  > 

which  occurs  when  the  buds  are  fully  de-  \  The  ranunculus  and  anemone  can 
veloped.  This  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  \  now  be  planted,  and  all  other  varie- 
wood  for  the  year.  Fuel  cut  from  July  I  ties  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  flow- 
till  November  is  more  valuable  than  ifs  ers.  Seeds  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted 
prepared  at  any  other  season.      If  not  \  flowers  can  now  be  sown  to  obtain  new 


convenient  to  draw  it,  let  it  remain  on  j 
the  ground  till  sleighing.  \ 

Timber  cut  during  these  months  is; 
also  much  more  durable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  popular  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary. 


varieties.  Continue  to  transplant  peren- 
nial and  biennial  flower  roots.  Plant 
some  bulbous  roots  in  flower  pots  for 
winter  blooming.  The  latter  part  of  the 
?  month,  pot  your  tender  roses  and  every- 
i  thing  else  that  requires  protection  in  the 
<  winter,  and  have  them  ready  to  move  in 
Kitchen  Garden. — Keep  the  crops  of  <  on  the  sudden  approach  of  any  cold  wea- 
spinach  entirely  clean ;  they  can  now  be  <  ther.  Flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs 
thinned  out,  leaving  the  plants  four  or  I  can  now  be  found  and  also  propagated 
five  inches  apart.  Lettuces  for  early  >  by  layers,  cuttings  and  suckers.  The 
spring  use  should  be  treated  in  the  same  >  latter  part  of  this  month  new  pleasure 
way.  Those  for  late  fall  use  should  be  \  grounds  may  be  formed  and  all  hardy 
transferred  to  frames,  and  protected  5  deciduous  trees  may  be  transplanted,  as 
from  frost  during  the  night.  The  same  I  soon  as  they  have  shed  their  leaves.  Live 
mode  can  be  adopted  with  cabbage  plants  <  hedges  can  now  be  planted.  Continue 
for  fall  and  winter  use.  During  the  latter  s  to  mow  your  lawns,  clean  the  gravel 
part  of  the  month  cut  down  the  asparagus  <  walks,  cut  and  carry  away  all  weeds,  de- 
tops,  and  give  the  bed  a  coat  of  well-  >  cayed  flower  stems,  fallen  leaves,  &c.  and 
rotted  stable  manure  to  the  depth  of  two  \  prepare  ground  for  spring  planting. 
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NORTHERN  CALENDAR— November. 


It  is  now  time  to  close  up  the  opera- 
tions of  the  warm  season,  and  provide 
for  the  cold.  Finish  collecting  in  all 
your  crops,  corn,  turnips,  cabbages,  &c. 
and  see  that  your  cellars  are  well  secured 
against  frost,  and  your  granaries  against 
depredators.  Finish  the  fall  plowing. 
All  clay  land  should  be  thrown  into  ridges 
for  the  action  of  the  frost.  One  good 
plowing  on  such  land  in  the  fall  is 
worth  two  or  three  in  the  spring,  and  as 
this  soil  has  a  great  affinity  for  ammonia, 
while  thus  exposed,  it  will  absorb  large 
quantities  of  it  brought  down  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  by  the  snows  and  rain, 
which  it  will  yield  to  the  crops  the  ensuing 
season.  Examine  the  winter  grain  and 
any  water  furrows  which  have  become 
choked  up,  let  them  be  opened.  Stand, 
ing  water  will  kill  any  useful  vegetable, 
excepting  rice 

The  yards  should  be  well  bedded  with 
turf,  peat,  or  muck,  weeds,  refuse  straw, 
and  other  vegetable  matters  ;  and  so  con- 
structed that  the  soluble  parts  of  it,  which 
are  the  best,  shall  not  be  drained  off  to 
help  inundate  the  roads  and  ditches.  If 
time  permits,  drains  should  be  made  to 
carry  off  the  latent  water,  which  destroys 
the  crops  or  diminishes  them  so  much,  as 
hardly  to  pay  for  the  raising.  Under 
ground,  in  preference  to  surface  drains, 
should  always  be  constructed,  unless  large 
quantities  of  water  are  required  to  pass. 
Give  all  your  roots  in  heaps  for  the  win- 
ter an  additional  covering  before  the 
ground  is  frozen.  Have  all  the  barns  and 
sheds  well  covered  and  mended,  and  the 
racks  and  mangers  all  tight,  and  in  order, 
that  no  hay  or  provender  may  be  wasted. 
Before  the  ground  is  frozen,  look  well 
to  your  fences.  No  meadows,  winter 
grain,  or  even  pastures,  should  be  exposed 
to  poaching  from  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs. 
An  animal  will  frequently  do  more  hurt 
in  one  of  them  in  a  day  at  this  season, 
than  in  a  week  while  the  ground  is  well 
settled  in  summer.  In  the  meantime  the 
household  plants,  the  children  should  not 
be  neglected,  and  especially  the  older 
ones  who  have  helped  through  the  labors 
of  the  summer  and  harvests.  Good 
schools  must  be  provided  for  them,  good 
teachers  and  good  books.  Their  minds 
now,  and  indeed  at  all  times,  should  be 
as  closely  watched  over,  as  the  more 
tangible  things  of  the  farm.     On  their 


correct,  moral,  and  intellectual  education, 
depends  much,  perhaps  all  their  success 
in  after  life,  and  no  fences  should  be  ne- 
glected, or  bars  left  down  in  their  young 
minds.  Good  seed  sown  here,  on  good 
soil,  and  well  cultivated,  if  the  weeds  of 
vice  and  bad  principles  are  thoroughly 
extirpated,  will  never  fail  of  producing 
an  abundant  harvest.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  their  parents  see  them  furnished  with 
all  the  means  for  mental  improvement ; 
they  must  take  an  interest  in  their  studies 
also.  Daily  examination  into  the  progress 
of  their  children,  should  be  the  constant 
practice  of  parents ;  questions  asked  hav- 
ing a  bearing  upon  them ;  the  connexion 
between  their  studies  and  their  own  busi- 
ness pointed  out,  to  show  that  they  have 
a  practical  application  to  the  concerns  of 
every-day  life  ;  and  they  should  be  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  excite  an  interest  and  inquiry  in 
their  young  minds.  The  discipline  of  the 
school  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  and  the 
relative  standing  of  the  children ;  and 
when  praise  is  due,  bestow  it ;  and  where 
censure  and  even  punishment  are  needed, 
they  should  not  be  withheld.  No  farmer 
would  think  of  putting  out  his  land  to  be 
managed  by  an  agent  without  frequent 
and  close  supervision.  Do  not,  therefore, 
put  out  the  minds  of  your  children,  which 
are  of  infinitely  more  value,  to  the  man- 
agement of  every  individual,  without  a 
closer  and  more  thorough  attention  than 
^  he  gives  to  his  grounds  and  his  cattle. 

Commence  spreading  out  hemp  for 
dew  rotting,  bearing  in  mind  the  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  last  month. 

Kitchen  Garden. — If  not  done  last 
month,  many  of  the  early  vegetables 
may  be  sown  for  the  ensuing  spring, 
if  you  have  not  hot  beds  for  forc- 
ing. The  beds  ought  to  be  thrown  up 
high,  so  as  to  avoid  water  during  winter 
and  spring,  and  being  soon  dry  when  the 
snow  is  off,  the  young  plants  will  take 
an  early  start.  They  should  be  well  filled 
with  the  more  heating  manure,  as  horse 
dung,  &c.  In  these,  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
spinage,  cress,  &c.  may  be  sown.  The 
asparagus  bed  should  have  a  large  supply 
of  rich  manure,  which  the  winter  rains 
will  drain  of  all  its  enriching  soluble 
matters  and  carry  to  the  lowest  roots,  and 
on  the  opening  of  spring,  will  be  ready 
to  furnish  a  fresh  treat    for    the  table. 
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Let  the  lettuces  in  frames  still  be  ■ 
exposed  to  the  air  during  the  day,  \ 
but  be  covered  by  the  glass  at  night. 
Practise  the  same  treatment  with  cab- 
bages  and  cauliflowers  in  frames.  Take 
up  all  n  maining  roots  and  store  them  as 
detailed  last  month..  Rhubarb  seed  can 
now  be  sown,  and  will  vegetate  better 
than  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  until  spring. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  manure 
and  trench  the  ground  intended  for  early 
spring  crops. 

Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. — Goose- 
berries, currants,  and  raspberries,  may 
now  be  transplanted.  Of  the  latter  the 
red  and  white  Antwerp  are  considered 


the  most  desirable.  Do  this  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  and  in  the  latter  part 
lay  down  the  raspberries,  and  cover  them 
with  sedge  or  any  kind  of  litter.  Cover 
the  strawberries  with  litter  or  they  may 
be  killed,  or  at  least  injured  by  the  win- 
ter.  Dig  and  trench  or  plough  the  ground 
intended  for  planting  in  the  spring. 

Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds. 
The  directions  for  last  month  will  also 
apply  to  this,  while  the  ground  is  free 
from  frost.  The  latter  part  of  the  month 
cover  the  flower  borders  and  bulbous 
beds,  and  also  all  flowery  plants  and 
shrubs  with  a  litter  of  straw  or  of  salt 
hay. 
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NORTHERN  CALENDAR— December. 


Settle  all  your  accounts,  collect  what  is 
due  you,  and  pay  what  you  owe.    "  Short 
settlements  make  long  friends."     Exam- 
ine your  farm  statistics,  and  see  what 
have  been  the  results  of  your  experiments 
with    the    different    kinds    of   manures, 
seeds,  modes  of  tillage,  &c.  &c;   and 
note  them  well  for  future  use.     No  far- 
mer ought  to  be  without  such  a  book,  in 
which  all  experiments  should  be  carefully 
recorded  at  the  time,  and  the  results  car- 
ried into  a  separate  book  for  his  own  use 
hereafter ;  and  if  new  and  valuable  dis- 
coveries are  obtained,  communicate  them 
to  some  agricultural  periodical  for  the 
benefit   of    the   world.     Recollect,   you 
have    the    experience    of    thousands    to 
guide  your  operations,  and,  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  general  stock  whatever  may  be 
useful,  you  are  but  returning  to  mankind 
a  part  of  the  benefits  you  have  derived 
!  from    them.      But    avoid   twaddle    and 
;  humbuggery,   and    oft    published   state- 
ments,  and  prolix  or  tedious  narration, 
and  give  all  the  circumstances  material 
to  the  subjects,  in  the  briefest,  plainest 
simplest  language   possible.     Above  all 
things  send  in  your  subscription  to  one  or 
more   valuable    agricultural  papers,  and 
get  as  many  of  your  neighbors  to  sub- 
scribe as  possible,  and  consider  in  so 
doing,  you  are  benefiting  yourself  by  it 
ten  times  as  much  as  you  are  the  pub 
Ushers.     Summer  is  peculiarly  the  time 
for  making  observations  and  experiments, 
and  winter  the  time  for  communicatin, 
them.     Remember  the  poor,  not  only  in 
this  month  but  every  month  through  the 
year,   aud  especially  during  the  inclem- 
ency of  winter.     You  need  not  give  so 
much  to  them  outright,  but  endeavor  to 


put  them  in  a  way  of  making  themselves 
comfortable,  by  affording  them  employ 
ment,  by  which,  you  may  be  benefitted, 
while  doing  them  good.  You  thus  con- 
fer  on  them  a  triple  benefit,  by  furnishing 
them  the  means  of  comfortable  subsis- 
tence, teaching  them  to  help  themselves 
and  avoiding  the  habit  of  receiving  cha- 
rity, which  insensibly  weakens  their 
sense  of  self  dependence. 

Stock  now  require  increased  attention 
They  must  be  well  housed,  or  at  least 
protected  against  wind,  with  a  shelter  to 
which  they  can  resort  in  storms,  well 
supplied  with  salt,  and  abundance  of 
water  if  possible  in  the  yard,  where  they 
can  get  it  when  they  want,  and  without 
wearying  themselves  in  looking  for  it,  and 
wasting  their  manure  by  dropping  it  in 
the  road,  or  by  a  runing  stream  or  pond 
where  it  will  all  be  lost.  Their  feed 
should  be  regular,  and  given  to  them  as 
near  stated  times  as  possible.  They  look 
for  their  food  then  at  certain  hours,  and 
are  not  uneasy  and  fretful  till  the  custo 
mary  period  arrives,  when  they  again  fill 
themselves,  and  rest  quietly,  digesting 
their  food  till  it  is  time  to  look  for  another 
supply.  If  brought  up  in  regular  habits, 
brutes  are  much  better  time  keepers  than 
many  are  disposed  to  consider  them,  who 
have  not  observed  closely  their  intelli 
gence.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  break 
steers  and  colts,  while  the  roads  are 
smooth  and  hard.  They  ought  to  be  early 
accustomed  to  handling  and  the  halter, 
and  be  gently  treated,  by  which  they  are 
more  disposed  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
their  master.  If  they  have  been  always 
used  to  good  treatment,  they  will  acquire 
a  confidence  in  their   keepers,  and   the 
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more  readily  submit  to  their  guidance. 
'Tis  always  better  to  t;'ain  them  with 
strong,  well  broken  animals.  Sympathy 
has  more  to  do  with  the  brute  creation, 
than  they  have  credit  for  generally,  and 
the  good  habits  and  orderly  behaviour  of  i 
the  older  animals,  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  treat  with  deference,  will  not  be 
without  its  wholsome  effect  on  them. 

This  is  the  best  month  for  spreading 
out  hemp  for  dew-rotting,  in  the  latitudes 
below  40°,  as  it  gets  a  whiter  and  better 
rot  than  if  spread  earlier. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Every  fine  day  un- 
cover the  frames  in  which  are  lettuce  and 
cauliflower  plants,  otherwise  they  will 
become  spindling  from  want  of  air.  Hot 
beds  can  now  be  made  for  forcing  aspar- 
agus for  the  table  in  January.  If  the 
ground  is  open,  continue  trenching  for 
spring  crops.  When  the  ground  is  frozen, 
cart  manure,  repair  fences,  clean  seeds, 
prepare  tools  for  spring.  Provide  pea 
sticks,  bean  poles,  &c,  and  finish  all  that 


will  be  required  in  the  spring,  and 
which  can  be  done  when  the  ground  is 
frozen. 

Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. — Finish 
those  things  which  may  have  been  omit- 
ted the  previous  month.  If  the  weather 
continues  open,  digging  and  plowing  may 
be  done  advantageously.  Perform  any 
work  that  may  tend  to  forward  your  bu- 
siness in  the  spring. 

Flower  Garden  &  Pleasure  Grounds. 
Continue  to  protect  your  beds  of  bulbs 
and  also  flower  beds  and  shrubs  as  di- 
rected in  last  month.  Should  the  wea- 
ther continue  open  in  the  early  part  of 
this  month,  bulbs  may  still  be  planted. 
They  should  not  be  left  as  late  as  this, 
but  if  such  has  been  the  case,  they  had 
better  be  planted  now  than  left  until 
spring.  Now  carefully  protect  seedling 
bulbs.  The  more  tender  kinds  of  trees 
can  have  their  roots  protected  from  frost, 
by  laying  manure  or  long  litter  about 
them. 


TANN  BARK  AND  SAW-DUST  AS  MANURE. 


Large  masses  of  refuse  tann  and  saw- 
dust are  frequently  accumulated  and 
thrown  away  as  worthless.  This  should 
never  be  done,  as  they  may  be  made  of  < 
much  use  to  the  farmer.  They  are  good  j 
bedding  for  stock,  and  being  also  excel- 
lent non-conductors  of  heat  when  dry,  \ 
they  are  useful  to  place  between  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  ice-house,  cellars,  or  other  | 
apartments,  where  it  is  desirable  to  pre- 
serve a  uniformity  of  temperature.  But  i 
they  are  especially  valuable  as  contribu- 
ting to  increase  the  stock  of  manure,  i 
when  used  in  the  place  of  straw  or  other ' 
vegetable  matter,  to  absorb  the  droppings  , 
from  animals.     They  take  up  the  best1 

Foreign  Grapes. — These  may  be  suc- 
cessfully raised  on  native  stocks  if  too 
tender  for  growth  in  our  climate.  In  this 
way,  some  choice  varieties  which  proved 
too  delicate  for  the  United  States,  have 
succeeded  remarkably  well  and  produced 
fine  fruit. 

Manuring  grapes. — When  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  them,  grapes  may  be  kept  in 
full  growth  without  any  other  manure 
than  the  branches  and  leaves  trimmed 
from  the  vines  and  buried  near  the  roots. 

Lime  for  lice. — Strew  over  cattle,  j 
three  or  four  times  during  the  winter,  or  i 
on  their  beds,  and  it  will  destroy  lice. 


parts  of  the  manure,  and  retain  them  till 
demanded  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

They  possess,  moreover,  an  intrin- 
sic value,  in  the  large  amount  of  pot- 
ash  they  contain,  especially  the  tann, 
bark  from  which  it  is  made,  containing  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  this  valuable 
material  than  wood.  If  no  other  mode 
of  using  them  be  presented,  they  may  be 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  will  contribute  to 
the  nourishing  of  the  land  where  they 
are  applied.  They  should  never  be  spread 
on  land  without  preparing  as  above,  as 
they  have  a  tendency  to  sour  the  land, 
and  promote  the  growth  of  sorrel  and 
other  noxious  weeds. 

To    REMOVE      THE   FLAVOR    OF    TURNIPS, 

wild  onions  and  leeks. — Put  into  a  pail 
nearly  full  of  new  milk  one  or  two  pints 
of  boiling  water. 

To  preserve  peach  and  apricot  blos- 
soms from  frost. — When  the  ground  is 
frozen  first  before  it  thaws,  place  a  quan- 
tity of  straw  or  litter  around  and  over  the 
roots,  and  it  will  prevent  their  coming  out 
so  early,  by  which  they  are  frequently  de- 
stroyed ;  or  place  them  close  to  the  north 
side  of  a  stone  wall. 

To  preserve  posts  in  the  ground. — 
Reverse  the  position  of  the  growing  trunk, 
i.  e.  put  the  little  end  down, 
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SOUTHERN  CALENDAR— J  anfary. 

As  a  great  portion  of  the  directions  given  in  the  Northern  Calendar,  for  each 
month  in  the  year,  will  apply  to  the  South,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  recapitu- 
late them.  Most  of  the  operations  which  relate  to  the  tilling  of  the  earth  ;  the 
raising  of  garden  vegetables  or  fruits  ;  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  herbaceous  plants, 
or  shrubs ;  the  laying  out  of  ornamental  grounds  or  plantations  ;  the  preparation 
of  composts  or  manures,  and  the  rearing  and  management  of  stocks  or  animals,  will 
be  nearly  the  same  in  both  sections  of  the  country.  The  chief  differences  consist 
in  the  seasons  in  which  these  operations  are  performed,  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
rice,  sugar-cane,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  The  spring  and  harvest  seasons  of  the  South 
are  generally  in  advance  of  those  of  the  North  by  two  or  three  months. 

For  many  of  the  hints  in  this  Calendar,  we  are  indebted  to  the  communications 
of  that  truly  practical  farmer  and  planter,  Dr.  M.  W.  Philips  of  Mississippi,  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  florist,  t  tender  plants  from  both  sides  of  the  bed. 
the  gardener,  and  the  agriculturist,  have ;  Before  the  seed  is  sown,  take  some  dry 


no  remission  from  labor;  for  there  is)  trash,  and  burn  it  off  upon  the  beds,  to 
something  to  be  done  in  every  week  in  (destroy  insects  and  grass  seeds.  Taki 
the  year — something  to  attend  to,  which  ;  one  ounce  of  tobacco  seed,  mix  it  with  a 
will  add  to  wealth,  amuse  and  instruct  (  quart  of  dry  ashes,  so  as  to  separate  it  as 
the  mind,  interest  the  imagination,  and  S  much  as  possible,  and  sow  it  broadcast, 
benefit  the  general  tone  of  mental  and )  After  it  has  been  thus  sown,  slightly  rake 
physical  health.  \  the    surface,   tread    it    down   with    your 

"Persevere  against  discouragement — /whole  weight,  that  the  ground  may  at 
keep  your  temper — employ  leisure  in  S  once  closely  adhere  to  the  seed,  and 
study,  and  always  have  some  work  on )  sprinkle  with  rain  or  river  water.  Should 
hand — be  punctual  and  methodical  in  ( the  beds  become  dry,  from  blighting 
business,  and  never  procrastinate — never )  winds  or  other  causes,  watering  should 
be  in  a  hurry — preserve  self-possession,  (  be  constantly  repeated  until  the  young 
and  not  be  talked  into  conviction — rise  )  plants  are  large  enough  to  set  out.  Keep 
early  and  be  an  economist  of  the  time — )  the  surface  of  the  beds  in  a  moist  state, 
maintain  dignity  without  the  appearance  (  well  stirred,  and  the  plants  clear  of 
of  pride — manner  is  something  with  eve- )  weeds. 

rybody,  and  everything  with  some — be(  Finish  planting  sugar-cane,  if  the  sea- 
guarded  in  discourse,  attentive  and  slow )  son  requires  it,  covering  the  canes  to  the 
to  speak — never  acquiesce  in  immoral  or  (  depth  of  about  three  inches.  Do  not 
pernicious  opinions — be  not  forward  to )  grind  the  cane  any  faster  than  it  matures, 
assign  reasons  to  those  who  have  no  ( for  the  sake  of  finishing  your  harvest, 
right  to  ask — think  nothing  in  conduct )  When  the  cuticle  of  the  cane  becomes 
unimportant  and  indifferent — rather  set }  dry,  smooth  and  brittle,  the  pith  grayish 
than  follow  example — practice  strict  tern- (  approaching  to  brown,  the  juice  sweet 
perance,  and  in  all  your  transactions  re- )  and  glutinous,  and  when  cut  crosswise 
member  the  final  account."  \  with  a  sharp  knife  without  appearing  soft 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  if  it )  and  moist  like  a  turnep,  then  it  is  in  a  fit 
has  not  been  done  in  December,  select  a  (  state  to  cut. 

spot  of  ground,  prepare  the  necessary )  Plant  all  kinds  of  ever-greens,  either 
beds,  and  sow  your  tobacco  seed.  Make  <  from  slips  or  roots.  Sow  peas  and  beans, 
the  beds,  if  possible,  on  land  newly  S  summer  cabbage,  and  parsely.  Sow  spin- 
cleared,  or,  at  all  events,  on  land  which  )  ach  for  seed  in  a  bed  of  rich  mould.  Set 
has  not  been  seeded  with  grass.  Break  {out  your  artichokes,  which  will  bear  in 
up  the  ground  properly,  grub  up  the  small )  the  fall.  Transplant  rose-bushes,  all  kinds 
stumps,  dig  out  the  roots,  and  carefully  S  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  trees  for  fruit 
remove  them  with  the  hand.  Make  the )  and  ornament,  except  the  orange  tribe, 
beds  from  three  to  four  inches  high,  of  a  I  which  should  not  be  removed  before 
reasonable  length,  and  from  three  to  three  )  spring. 

and  a  half  feet  broad,  so  as  to  enable  the  (  See  Northern  Calendar  for  March  and 
fingers,  at  arm's  length,  to  weed  out  the  '  April. 

<2>' 
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SOUTHERN  CALENDAR— February. 


In  the  beginning  of  this  month  repair  i 
all  your  fences,  and  employ  your  men  in  ' 
cutting  up  and  rolling  logs — and  your , 
women  and  children  in  knocking  down ' 
cotton-stalks,  when  not  too  large,  with  a( 
stick,  cutting  corn-stalks,  firing  log-heaps,  i 
and  burning  chunks  and  the  brash  that ( 
may  have  fallen  from  trees,  clearing  up , 
hollows,  &c,  and  be  in  readiness  to  < 
commence  plowing  your  cotton-fields  as  j 
soon  as  the  season  will  admit.  By  the  < 
latter  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  J 
be  favorable,  keep  as  many  plows  run- 
ning as  is  convenient  when  the  earth  is  i 
in  proper  condition.  By  keeping  busy  j 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  will  enable  i 
you  to  control  your  crop,  and  give  you ( 
time  to  do  your  work  effectually,  which , 
is  one-half  of  the  battle. 

If  your  land  was  in  corn  or  cotton  last  j 
year,  run  off  the  rows  in  the  old  water  < 
furrow  with  a  short  plow  this  year,  using  J 
two  horses,  and  running  deep.  Then, 
with  a  turning  plow,  throw  to  this  two< 
furrows,  one  from  each  side,  in  order  to ' 
reverse  the  last  beds.  Leave  the  ground  , 
in  this  condition  until  a  day  or  two  before  < 
you  wish  to  plant,  and  then  break  out  J 
the  entire  surface  between  the  rows- 
the  baulk.  Prepare  your  ground  and ( 
sow  your  tobacco  seed,  if  you  have  not( 
done  it  before. 

Give  to  your  cows  boiled  cotton  seed,  \ 
with  a  little  chopped  corn  added.  It  will  i 
give  the  butter  a  rich  flavor  and  fine  yel- 
low color.  The  seed  must  be  well  cook- 
ed, which  will  require  but  a  few  minutes,  i 

Mark  off  your  sweet  potatoe  ground' 
some  time  in  this  month  with  a  double , 
horse  plow,  and  let  it  lie  until  it  becomes  ] 
well  settled  by  two  or  three  rains. 

If  you  have  a  good  grape-vine,  take  i 
care  of  it,  and  propagate  others  from  it ' 
by  cuttings  and  layers,  and  its  fruit  will , 
repay  your  labor.  If  you  have  not,  buy  i 
one,  and  plant  it  the  present  spring.  The  j 
second  year  after  planting,  it  will  produce , 
you  fruit,  which  will  increase  every  year  I 
as  the  plant  enlarges.     The  fruit  will  be 


found  to  be  wholesome  and  grateful,  and 
you  will  realize  the  pleasure  of  "  sitting 
under  your  own  vine"  during  the  intense 
heat  of  summer.  The  native  varieties 
most  worthy  of  cultivation,  are  the  Isa- 
bella, Winne,  and  Catawba.  If  you  wish 
foreign  fruit,  the  Sweet-Water,  Chasselas, 
Black  Cluster,  and  Burgundy,  are  to  be 
preferred.  A  little  experience  will  make 
you  familiar  with  their  management. 

As  soon  as  the  black  frosts  are  over, 
which  usually  occurs  by  the  last  of  the 
month,  and  the  ground  becomes  suf- 
ficiently dry,  the  covering  of  the  cane 
that  was  planted  in  autumn  or  early 
winter,  should  be  reduced  to  one  or  two 
inches,  by  scraping  with  hoes  the  earth 
from  the  top  of  the  drills,  toward  the  cen- 
tres of  the  spaces  between  the  rows. 
After  this,  the  hoes  followed  by  the 
plows,  should  be  passed  through  the  fields 
about  every  ten  days,  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  grass  and  weeds. 

Should  the  season  have  been  so  back- 
ward as  to  have  prevented  you  from  fin- 
ishing planting  your  sugar-cane,  it  can  be 
done  at  the  close  of  this  month.  Do  not 
cover  it  at  a  depth  exceeding  two  inches. 

Sow  all  kinds  of  early  melons,  cucum- 
bers, kidney  beans,  squashes,  asparagus, 
radishes,  lettuce,  and  garden  cresses  for 
seed.  Sow  late  dwarf  peas  and  onion 
seed,  carrots,  parsnips  and  red  beets.  Sow 
tomatoes  in  hot  beds,  or  in  boxes  in 
the  house,  if  the  season  is  backward ; 
the  egg  tomatoe  and  the  golden  drop  are 
the  best  kinds.  A  compost  of  pigeon 
dung  and  earth  will  give  them  an  early 
start. 

This  month  is  proper  for  grafting  the 
cleft.  If  your  trees  have  not  been  pruned, 
do  it  at  once.  Set  out  fig  trees — plant 
hop  roots  and  all  kind  of  aromatic  herbs. 
Set  out  cabbages,  lettuces,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, turnips,  &c,  designed  for  next  year's 
seed.  Sow  oats,  plant  Indian  corn,  and 
early  Irish  potatoes. 

See  Northern  Calendar  for  April  and 
May. 


SOUTHERN  CALENDAR— March. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  if  the  J  the  better.  Plow  or  dig  up  the  surface 
season  has  not  required  it  before,  select  j  at  least  twice  before  planting,  and  level 
your  ground  for  your  tobacco  crop.  It )  well  each  time.  As  soon  as  the  young 
should  be  a  rich  sandy  loam,  capable  of  S  plants  acquire  a  leaf  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
retaining  moisture,  and  the  more  level  \  take  the  advantage  of  the  first  wet  or 
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cloudy  day,  and  commence  setting  them 
out  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart  from 
north  to  south,  and  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart  from  east  to  west.  In  taking  the 
plants  up  from  the  nursery,  the  ground 
should  be  first  loosened  with  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  or  iron,  about  an  inch  broad ; 
then  carefully  holding  the  leaves  closed 
in  the  hand,  draw  them  up,  and  place 
them  in  a  basket  to  receive  them  for 
planting.  The  evening  is  the  best  time 
for  setting  out  plants,  but  it  can  also  be 
done  in  the  morning.  Those  set  out  in 
the  morning,  unless  it  be  cloudy  or  rainy, 
should  be  covered  during  the  day  with 
palmetto  leaves  or  other  substances. 
Water  the  plants  morning  and  evening 
until  they  have  taken  root.  Fill  up  all 
vacancies  where  the  plants  die,  with  new 
ones. 

The  first  fine  weather  after  the  twen- 
tieth of  this  month,  commence  planting 
your  cotton  seed.  Put  in  one-half  of 
your  crop  ten  days  before  the  remainder, 
in  order  that  you  will  not  be  too  much 
driven  in  your  harvest.  Moisten  your 
seed,  and  roll  it  with  ashes  and  earth, 
and  it  will  vegetate  earlier,  and  will  re- 
quire a  less  quantity  per  acre. 

After  your  ground  is  well  plowed  and 
prepared  by  dykes  and  ditches  for  inun- 
dation, sow  your  low-land  rice  broadcast, 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel,  or  a  bushel  and  a 
half  to  an  acre,  and  harrow  it  with  a  light 
harrow,  having  many  teeth.  Immedi- 
ately after  sowing,  inundate  the  ground 
with  water  for  three  or  four  days,  or  until 
the  rice  begins  to  swell,  and  then  shut  it 
off.  As  soon  as  the  young  rice  is  about 
three  inches  high,  let  the  water  in  again  so 
as  to  leave  their  tops  just  above  the  surface 


and  let  it  remain  until  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night previous  to  harvest,  when  it  should 
be  drawn  off. 

Plant  Indian  corn  if  it  was  not  done  last 
month.  Harrow  and  weed  it,  as  soon  as 
it  is  large  enough.  Attend  to  the  sugar- 
cane, hoe  and  keep  it  clear  of  weeds. 

Bed  out  sweet  potatoes  as  early  as  the 
season  will  permit.  Place  them  on  the 
level  of  the  ground  previously  dug  up  and 
raked  even,  as  near  as  you  can  without 
touching ;  then  cover  them  three  or  four 
inches,  out  of  a  trench  dug  all  around  the 
bed  ;  this  trench  keeps  the  superabun 
dance  of  water  drained  off,  and  therefore, 
the  bed  warmer.  A  bed  40  feet  long  and 
5  wide,  will  plant  15  or  20  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes. When  there  is  no  danger  of  frost, 
scrape  off  part  of  the  covering  ;  and  thus 
enable  them  to  vegetate  earlier.  Give 
the  ground  a  liberal  coat  of  manure.  Have 
coops  in  readiness  for  young  chicken 
early  ones  are  best. 

What  was  delayed  last  month  may  be 
successfully  done  in  this.  Set  out  your 
plants  from  your  hot-beds — plant  French 
beans — all  kinds  of  melons — cucumbers 
and  tomato  seeds — red  peppers  for  pick- 
ling— celery  seed  for  next  winter,  which 
must  be  set  out  when  at  a  proper  size 
and  let  grow  all  summer,  when  it  must 
be  blanched.  Transplant  aromatic  herbs, 
trim  lemon  and  orange  trees,  procure  the 
Brazilian  variety  of  navel  orange  from  St. 
John's  river,  East  Florida,  if  possible 
Sow  millet-grass  about  the  20th  of  this 
month,  manure  the  ground  well,  and  you 
will  be  repaid  for  the  trouble.  Hoe  the 
cabbages  and  lettuce  which  were  trans- 
planted last  month,  every  ten  days. 

See  Northern  Cal.  for  May  and  June 


SOUTHERN  CALENDAR— April. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  attend  ;>  Attend  to  the  cane-fields,  keep  the 
to  the  planting  of  cotton  as  directed  in  dearth  loose  and  clear  of  weeds 
March.  Continue  its  culture  as  recom-  >  Occasionally  stir  the  earth  around  the 
mended  by  Dr.  Philips  in  the  American  I  tobacco  plants,  both  with  the  hand  and  the 
Agriculturist,  Vol.2.  ?hoe.     At  first,  shave  the  surface,  and  after 

Plant  upland  rice  in  drills  about  eigh-  \  the  plants  increase  in  size,  gradually  draw 
teen  inches  apart,  or  sow  broad  cast,  and  \  a  slight  bed  toward  them.  Closely  ex- 
harrow  in  the  seed  as  is  directed  for  low-  s  amine  the  plants  every  night  and  morn- 
land  rice.  Cover  the  ground  two  inches  S  ing,  and  destroy  the  numerous  worms 
thick  with  old  rice  straw,  in  order  to  keep  j>  which  feed  upon  them.  First  look  for  a 
down  grass  and  weeds,  and  to  nourish  >  small  grub  about  the  roots  under  ground, 
the  crop.  Irrigation  is  unnecessary  in  I  and  afterwards  a  large  ugly  worm  which 
the  culture  of  this  variety  of  rice.  It  will  I  feeds  upon  the  leaf.  There  is  also  a  small 
grow  on  poor  sandy  ridges,  and  also  on  s  worm  which  attacks  the  buds  of  the  plant, 
wet  lands.  Continue  sowing  lowland  s  and  if  not  killed,  will  prove  a  sure  de- 
rice.  >struction  of  its  further  growth.     Another 
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worm  of  a  smaller  size  may  be  found 
within  the  two  coats  of  the  leaves,  which 
feeds  on  the  juices  alone.  All  of  this 
work  can  be  done  by  boys  and  girls  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age 

Prepare  your  ground  for  sweet  potatoes 
by  ridging  up  rows  about  four  feet  apart. 
Set  out  your  drawings  similar  to  cab 
bages,  eight  or  ten  inches  asunder  in  the 
ridges,  as  fast  as  they  rise,  and  the  season 
will  permit.     Some  prefer   large  round 


|  hills  four  feet  apart  each  way  to  drills. 
Hoe  and  plow  your  Irish  potatoes  and 
Indian  corn.  Sow  cabbage,  savory,  and 
cauliflower  seeds  for  next  winter,  but  let 
them  remain  in  the  nursery-bed  until  Au. 
gust.  Sow  carrots  and  parsnips.  Plant 
young  orange  trees  and  water  them  until 
they  take  root. 

You  may  now  set  out  all  kinds  of  ever- 
greens successfully. 

See  Northern  Calendar  for  June. 


SOUTHERN  CALENDAR— Mat. 

Much  of  the  work  for  this  month  is  in-  c  are  not  eaten  by  worms.  ]  f  previously 
fluencednotonlyby  the  good  management  |>  neglected,  rice  may  be  sown  this  month, 
of  the  farmer  in  cleaning  such  portion  of  As  large  crops,  however,  cannot  be  ex. 
his  crop  as  demands  it,  but  by  the  qual-  ( pected  from  it  as  if  planted  in  March  or 
ity  of  the    plowing,    done    previous    to? April. 

D'  \     When  cane  has  grown  about  18  inches 

The  month  of  May  is  considered  the  high,  a  small  quantity  of  earth  should  be 
most  important  of  the  whole  year,  when  drawn  back  to  the  plant;  and  in  the 
we  take  into  view  the  cultivation  of  a  course  of  the  two  succeeding  dressings  a 
growing  crop  ;  because  much  of  the  fu-  bed  should  be  formed  for  them  five  or  six 
ture  labor  is  depending  on  the  quality  and  inches  in  depth.  In  new  lands,  notwith. 
quantity  of  work  done  now.  If  done  well, )  standing  the  weeds,  much  less  hoeing  is 


as  it  should  be,  the  crop  will  not  become 
foul  so  soon,  and  if  much  of  it  be  done, 
the  husbandman  will  be  able  to  receive 
his  return  so  much  the  earlier. 


done  on  account  of  the  luxuriance  of  the 


Most  of  the  winter  grain  that  was 
sown  in  October  will  require  cutting  this 
The  cotton  plants  must  be  cleaned  out  month.  That  to  be  used  for  feeding  stock 
as  early  as  possible,  with  the  turning  should  be  cut  just  before  it  begins  to  turn 
plow,  after  the  first  leaves  are  developed,  yellow,  and  that  for  seed,  leave  until  fully 
Throw  the  earth  from  the  plants,  leaving  ( ripe 
a  portion  of  the  bed,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  whether  it  be  covered 
with  weeds  or  not.     Make  it  your  object 


Those  who  have  bedded  out  their 
sweet  potatoes,  must  set  out  the  drawings 
every  rain,  having  ridges  or  hills  already 
prepared. 

Silk   worms   will   have   wound   their 


to  return  to  your  cotton  fields  as  early  as 
possible,  not  exceeding  a  week.  Run 
around  through  the  rows  again  with  a, 
bull-tongue  plow,  and  at  the  same  time  (  cocoons  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  this 
plow  deep  near  the  plants.  A  few  days  \  month.  Those  you  wish  to  reel,  put  in 
after  plowing  draw  the  earth  around  the  /  the  hot  sun  a  day  or  two,  or  place  them 
stems  with  a  hoe.  If  this  second  work-  ( in  a  close  vessel,  with  a  little  gum  earn- 
ing be  done  early,  and  the  plants  be  left )  phor,  in  order  to  kill  the  chrysalides,  and 
in  good  condition,  you  will  find  much  of  /  they  can  be  reeled  at  leisure.  Those 
your  after  work  comparatively  easy.  Be-  ( intended  for  producing  eggs  for  the 
fore  the  end  of  the  month,  the  plants  will )  next  crop,  must  be  selected  and 
be  large   enough   to   dirt   with   a  large  ( placed   on   a    moist    paper,    in   a   cool 

dark  room. 

The  garden  is   an   indispensable  re- 


shovel  plow,  which  should  be  now  used, 
and  the  entire  middle  broken  out  deep , 
and  throughly. 


quisite,  and  all  that  is  necessary,  at  this 


Keep  your  corn  fields  in  good  order,  ( season,  is  to  keep  it  clean,  well  stirred, 
and  at  the  second  plowing,  drop  peas,  ten  i  or  to  sow  occasionally  endive,  or  cab- 
to  fifteen  in  number,  between  the  hills  of )  bages  for  fall ;  radishes,  lettuces,  and 
corn,  so  that  the  plow  will  cover  them,  (  peas,  so  as  to  give  a  succesion  of  these 
and  you  will  "  kill  two  birds  with  one )  vegetables.  Keep  them  well  watered  in 
stone."  See  that  your  cane  fields  are  dry  weather,  and  protect  them  by  shade, 
kept  clean ;  and  that  your  tobacco  plants )  if  necessary. 

IT 


SOUTHERN  CALENDAR— June. 


Warm  weather  will  now  have  com- 
menced in  earnest,  and  it  is  "  a  merciful 
man  who  is  merciful  to  his  beast."  Call 
all  hands  at  noon,  and  after  having  fed 
and  curried  all  the  working  animals,  let 
them  be  allowed  to  rest  until  three  o'- 
clock ;  for  they  can  do  as  much  work  in 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  as  though  they 
were  at  work  the  whole  time. 

By  the  first  of  this  month  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  greater  portion  of  the  plant  and 
rattoon  cane  will  have  been  completed. 
Continue  to  plow  among  the  cane  in  old 
and  until  July,  but  not  too  deep,  for  there 
will  be  danger  of  hurting  the  roots. 

Keep  cotton  and  tobacco  clean — stir- 
ring the  earth  often  ;  this  not  only  keeps 
the  weeds  down  but  greatly  assists  it  in 
resisting  drought.  See  article  Hoeing 
Crops  in  Dry  Weather.  The  cotton  will 
require  the  hoes  to  be  passing  through, 
so  as  to  clear  away  grass  and  weeds 
left  by  the  plow.  Draw  earth  lightly 
around  the  plant,  but  leave  no  ridges  as 
thrown  by  the  plow  ;  for  there  will  be  less 
surface  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 

Early  corn  will  be  forward  enough  to 
give  the  last  plowing,  which  should  be 
just  before  the  time  that  the  tassel  makes 
its  appearance.  Plant  peas  between  the 
corn  as  directed  last  month. 

The  grain  crop  not  yet  harvested  now 
claims  attention.  After  oats  are  cut  and 
stacked,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  field  and  stock,  to  plow  in  all  stubble 
and  sow  down  with  peas,  at  the  rate  of 
a  half  bushel  to  an  acre  and  even  more. 


The  first  planting  of  sweet  potatoes 
will  now  require  the  last  working.  Lay 
the  vines  on  the  ridges,  and  start  the 
shovel-plows  to  run  three  or  more  furrows 
between  them.  Draw  the  earth  with  hoes 
to  the  top  of  the  ridges,  and  be  careful 
the  ends  of  the  vine  are  not  covered. 
Continue  to  plant  out  drawings  on  the 
vine  all  this  month,  whenever  the  weather 
is  suitable.  The  vines  make  the  best 
seed,  and  may  be  planted  as  follows : 
Cut  them  about  a  foot  long ;  have  a  hole 

iade  in  the  ridge  with  a  dibble ;  then, 
either  with  a  stick  with  a  notch  cut  in  one 
end,  or  with  the  finger,  thrust  down  a 
vine  or  two  doubled  ;  press  the  earth  well 
around,  leaving  an  inch  or  two  out  of  the 
earth.  For  a  winter's  use  of  fresh  pota- 
toes, procure  the  long  red  variety,  and 
plant  in  rich  low  ground.  They  are 
great  yielders  and  ripen  fully  in  a  south 
ern  climate,  and  consequently  prove  a 
much  better  variety  than  at  the  north 
They  will  make  a  good  crop  if  planted 
by  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Clip  hops  for  drying,  and  evergreens  if 
they  are  much  grown,  but  not  otherwise, 
as  the  heat  will  be  liable  to  dry  them  too 
much.  Begin  to  sow  carrots  in  drills,  to 
facilitate  the  weeding  of  them.  Sow  en 
dive  for  fall  crop,  and  black  runner  beans. 
Soon  after  sowing,  water  and  shade  the 
drills  if  necessary,  until  they  have  come 
up  and  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

See  Northern  Calendar  for  July  and 
i  August. 


SOUTHERN  CALENDAR— July. 


As  a  general  rule,  give  the  cotton  crop 
its  last  working  this  month ;  some  sea- 
sons the  weeds  will  be  too  large  to  work 
with  plows  without  injury  even  before  the 
10th.  Keep  the  fields  clean  ;  if  your  in- 
tention is  either  rotation,  or  cotton  to  suc- 
ceed cotton,  it  will  save  labor  next  year. 

Pay   particular   attention  to  your   to-  i 
bacco  fields.     When  the  plants  have  ac- 
quired   from    twelve    to    fourteen    good 
leaves,  and  are  about  knee  high,  begin  to 
top  them  by  nipping  off  the  bud  with  the 
aid  of  the  finger  and  thumb  nail.     Take 
care  not  to  destroy  the  small  leaves  near  | 
the  buds,  for  if  the  land  be  good  and  the  i 
season  favorable,  the  very  top  leaves  will, ' 


in  a  short  time,  be  nearly  as  large,  and 
ripen  quite  as  soon  as  the  lower  ones, 
whereby  two  or  four  more  leaves  may  be 
saved  ;  thus  obtaining  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  leaves  in  the  place  of  twelve  or 
fourteen.  As  the  topping  of  the  plants 
is  essential,  in  order  to  promote  growth, 
and  to  equalize  the  ripening  of  the  leaves, 
this  operation  should  be  commenced  the 
instant  that  the  bud  shows  a  disposition 
to  go  to  seed  ;  and  should  be  followed 
immediately  by  removing  the  suckers  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  which  will  now  put 
forth  at  every  leaf. 

The  blades  from  the  early  planted  corn 
can  now  be  stripped  for  fodder.     Let  the 
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shuck  or  husk  on  the  ear  change  from  the  I 
green  to  the  whitish  cast,  then  tie  a  hand- 1 
f'ul  or  so  to  itself,  and  thrust  the  end  of  5 
the  tie  between  the  ear  and  the  stalk,  s 
Do  not  break  down  the  stalks  ;  for  it  will  S 
require  more  time  to  strip  the  blades,  but^ 
in  the  end  there  will  be  a  gain  ;  for  it  can s 
be  got  in  sooner  if  a  rain  threatens,  or  if  s 
caught  in  a  rain,  it  will  not  be  injured  so^ 
much.  Cure  the  corn  well  before  slack-  \ 
ing.  Late  corn  will  need  plowing  in  this  \ 
month,  and  peas  may  be  planted  amongst  S 
it  as  directed  in  May. 

The  late  plantings  of  potatoe  drawings  l 
and  the  plantings  of  vines,  will  require  \ 
plowing,  and  drawing  up  with  a  hoe  ;  \ 
continue  to  plant  out  vines.  If  there  is  s 
not  ground  enough  in  the  potatoe  patch,  5 
bed  up  ridges  in  the  early  corn  fields.  ] 
Two  furrows  will  do  to  plant  on,  which  \ 
will  not  materially  injure  the  corn;  or^ 
plow  up  a  choice  piece  of  stubble  ground  \ 
anew.  < 

Millet  grass  must  be  cut  when  justs 
turning,  if  for  feeding,  and  treated  in  the  S 
same  manner  as  stacking  oats.  I 

If  your  crop  will  admit  of  it,  grub  up  ? 
small  growth ;  cut  down  saplings ;  and  \ 
deaden  greens,  for  a  calf  pasture,  to  be  I 
sown  in  September  or  October  with  vye.\ 
Plowing  will  be  unnecessary,  the  fall  of  i 
the  leaves  will  cover  the  ground,  and  the  ^ 
grain  will  spring  up  and  give  a  fine  bite  > 


for  the  winter.  Make  artificial  pools  in 
your  pastures  for  stock,  if  there  are  no 
natural  ones. 

Prepare  a  turnep  patch,  either  old 
ground  by  manuring  high  and  plowing, 
or  a  piece  of  new  ground.  The  cotton 
gathering  season  is  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing ;  prepare  basket  and  sacks  to  pick 
in,  all  leisure  time,  especially  all  wet  days. 
Top  cotton  the  last  of  this  month,  either 
by  pinching  off  the  tender  top  part  of  the 
plants,  or  cut  off  with  a  knife.  Repair 
buildings,  and  fences  about  fields ;  rake 
up  leaves  and  haul  on  the  land ;  gather 
manure  and  house  it  under  sheds  or  give 
it  a  coating  of  earth. 

If  there  are  showers,  plant  French 
beans  ;  sow  more  endive  ;  prepare  the 
ground  for  transplanting  cabbages  that 
are  coming  on,  in  the  last  of  this  month. 
If  the  weather  be  very  dry  and  the  soil 
unfit  to  work,  prepare  drills  two  feet  apart, 
and  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  pour 
into  them  some  cow-dung  water.  Trans- 
plant your  cabbages  into  those  drills  and 
leave  them  four  or  five  days  without 
watering.  Then  repeat  the  operation 
with  the  manure  water  once  more,  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  plants 
burning  up.  Should  the  season  be  rainy 
this  precaution  will  be  unnecessary.  Sow 
more  carrot  seed  and  proceed  as  directed 
in  June. 


SOUTHERN  CALENDAR— August. 


Make  it  a  matter  of  special  attention 
to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  pick- 
ing cotton.  It  will  require  only  the  same 
time  to  prepare,  and  if  done  in  season, 
there,,  will  be  no  detention.  Therefore, 
examine  baskets,  sacks,  gin-stand,  run- 
ning gear,  presses,  &c,  and  if  anything 
requires  repairing,  do  it  immediately. 
Continue  your  improvements  all  spare 
time,  such  as  grubbing  up  bushes,  &c. ; 
repairing  fences  and  buildings,  making 
shingles,  and  scaffolds  for  drying  cotton, 
and  collect  forked  stakes  and  poles  for 
curing  tobacco.  Top  cotton  early  this 
month  if  it  was  not  done  last. 

Cut  crab-grass  and  throw  it  into  heaps, 
there  to  remain  for  a  day,  and  then  into 
heavy  windrows  until  cured.  Gather  fod- 
der from  late  corn.  Clear  potatoe  plant- 
ings, designed  for  seed  or  slips.  Thrash 
oats,  rye,  and  wheat  for  fall  sowing,  to 
provide  against  loss  of  time  from  cotton 
picking,  when  the  seed  will  be  wanted, 
and  that  the  straw  may  be  used  to  pack 
away  pea-vines 


Prepare  turnep  ground  at  once,  if  it 
has  not  been  done  before,  and  sow  the 
seed  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  rain 
or  no  rain.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  Mr.  Affleck  of 
Mississippi,  says :  "  Tumeps  are  usually 
sowed  in  August  or  September,  on  ground 
enriched  by  penning  the  cows  and  other 
stock  upon  it  some  time  previously,  or 
what  is  still  better,  on  a  piece  of  newly 
cleared  land."  Procure  Dale's  hybrid  or 
any  other  good  variety  of  seed,  and  sow 
half  a  pint  to  the  acre.  If  the  ground  is 
not  wet  or  there  is  not  an  appearance  of 
immediate  rain,  it  will  be  better  to  brush 
in  the  seed.  The  ground  should  be  finely 
pulverized  by  the  plow  and  harrow,  then 
the  brush  will  rather  settle  the  earth  to 
the  seed  than  otherwise. 

Cut  such  rice  as  may  have  ripened  this 
month,  and  see  it  carefully  stacked.  Be 
careful  to  shut  the  water  off  the  fields  ten 
days  at  least  before  cutting. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  cotton 
will  have  sufficiently  ripened  to  burst  its 
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covering,  and  will  bear  picking.  Open 
the  branches  to  the  sun,  that  a  freer  cir- 
culation of  air  may  pass  through  them, 
and  the  cotton  will  open  sooner,  and  not 
rot  in  consequence  of  moisture. 

Cut  tobacco  plants  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  full  maturity.  This  may  be 
known  by  the  leaves  becoming  mottled, 
coarse,  and  of  a  thick  texture,  and  gum- ' 
my  to  the  touch ;  the  end  of  the  leaf,  by 
being  doubled,  will  break  short,  which  it 
will  not  do  to  the  same  extent  when 
green.  Do  not  cut  it  in  wet  weather 
when  the  leaves  lose  their  natural  gummy 
substance,  so  necessary  to  be  preserved. 
When  the  cutting  is  to  commence,  pro- 
cure a  quantity  of  forked  stakes,  set  up- 
right, with  a  pole  or  rider  resting  on  each 
fork,  ready  to  support  the  tobacco,  and 
keep  it  from  the  ground.  The  plants 
should  be  cut  obliquely,  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  should  receive 
two  or  three  smart  raps  with  the  back  of ' 
the  knife,  in  order  to  remove  the  sand  or  i 
soil  from  the  leaves  ;  then  tying  two  stalks 
together,  they  should  be  gently  placed 
across  the  riders  or  poles,  where  they 
should  remain  in  the  sun  until  they  be- 
come wilted.  Then  they  should  be  car- 
ried into  the  drying-house  and  strung 
upon  frames,  leaving  a  small  space  be- 
tween each  plant  that  the  air  may  circu- 
late freely  and  promote  the  drying.  As 
the  drying  advances,  the  stalks  may  be' 
brought  closer  to  each  other,  so  as  to| 
make  room  for  others.  Exclude  all  damp < 
air  possible,  and  be  equally  guarded! 
against  the  admission  of  drying  winds,  in  i 
order  that  the  operation  may  not  be  too, 
precipitate,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  i 
when,  the  sooner  the  drying  is  effected ' 
the   better.     When  the  middle  stem   is 


perfectly  dry,  the  leaves  may  be  stript 
and  put  in  bulk  to  sweat.  This  is  done 
more  conveniently  in  cloudy  weather, 
i  when  the  leaves  are  moist  and  more  ea- 
sily handled.  The  leaves  should  be  as- 
sorted according  to  their  qualities,  and 
their  stems  kept  all  in  one  direction  in 
the  bulk,  which  should  be  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  of  a  proportionate  circum- 
ference. To  guard  against  the  leaves 
becoming  overheated,  and  to  equalize  the 
fermentation  or  sweating,  after  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  place  the  outside  leaves 
in  the  centre,  and  those  of  the  centre  to 
the  outside  of  the  bulk.  By  doing  this 
once  or  twice,  and  taking  care  to  exclude 
the  air  from  it,  and  leaving  it  in  this  state 
for  about  forty  days,  the  tobacco  will  ac- 
quire the  odor  and  other  qualities  desired 
For  further  information,  see  General  Her- 
dandez'  Letter  in  Vol.  II.  American  Ag 
riculturist. 

Inoculate  trees  of  this  year's  growth ; 
procure  none  but  the  best  and  choicest 
fruit,  and  the  labor  will  not  be  lost.  For 
full  directions  see  Northern  Calendar  for 
Aug.  If  your  cabbages  are  eaten  up  by 
catepillars  in  this  month  or  next,  be  not 
discouraged.  Although  it  will  retard 
their  growth  until  the  insects  are  turned 
to  moths  or  butterflies,  they  will  after- 
wards take  a  fresh  start  and  flourish 
well 

Transplant  cauliflowers,  savory,  and 
cabbage  plants  which  were  sowed  in 
April,  for  winter  use.  Water  them  if 
the  weather  be  dry,  and  the  garden  will 
soon  be  supplied.  Plant  out  fig  trees, 
and  shade  their  root3  with  wet  straw — 
sow  parsnips,  carrots,  radishes,  and  on 
ions  in  order  to  have  a  succession  of  these 
vegetables. 


SOUTHERN  CALENDAR— September. 

In  this  month,  as  well  as  the  two  sue-  (  In  this  month  or  the  next  sow  Egyp- 
ceeding,  much  time  will  be  occupied  in )  tian  oats,  rye,  and  wheat.  Sow  2  to  3 
picking  cotton,  ginning,  pressing,  and  (bushels  of  oats,  and  1J  to  2  bushels  of 
hauling.  Pick  the  cotton  clean;  admit)  wheat  or  rye,  to  the  acre.  Sow  grass 
no  trash ;  look  for  the  quality  rather  than  ?  seeds  both  in  this  month  and  October, 
the  quantity.  Do  not  attempt  to  gin  too  \  Do  not  pick  cotton  when  wet,  for,  be- 
much  in  a  day;  let  the  mules  take  a )  sides  the  trouble  of  drying,  the  dirt  and 
steady,  slow  gate,  for  rapid  motion  will<  leaf  become  attached  and  stain  it;  and  it 
cut  aTid  break  the  fibre.  In  pressing,  put  >  frequently  happens  that  quantities  of  cot- 
in  about  450  pounds  in  a  bale  ;  run  the(  ton  are  kept  wet  by  cloudy,  rainy  weather 
screw  well  home,  and  cover  every  parti- )  in  September,  in  which  the  seeds  sprout 
cle  of  cotton;  sew  the  sides  and  ends  of)  and  injure  materially  the  product.  A  fe.w 
the  covering  neatly,  while  in  the  press,  if  (  of  those  wet  days  can  be  employed  in 
possible  ;  put  on  not  less  than  seven  ropes  J  housing  corn,  gathering  peas,  preparing 
— eight  is  more  common.  \  pastures,  fencing,  and  other  repairs. 


In  Florida  and  the  southern  part  of  the  j  to  the  tobacco  itself.  In  order  to  procure 
Union,  three  cuttings  of  tobacco  can  be  ^vigorous  tobacco  plants,  the  seed  ought 
taken  from  the  original  plant ;  the  last  j  to  be  procured  from  the  original  stalk, 
cutting,  however,  will  be  of  rather  a  weak  i  and  not  from  the  second  or  third  growth, 
quality.  As  soon  as  one  crop  is  cut  i  It  is  best  to  allow  a  few  plants  to  go  to 
another  immediately  springs  up.  In  se.  \  seed  for  the  express  purpose, 
lecting  the  sprouts  only  one  to  each  stalk  <!  As  we  may  expect  showers  in  this 
should  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  this  from  |  month,  sow  spinach,  lettuce,  water  and 
those  the  most  deeply  rooted — all  other  >  garden-cresses,  cherville,  endive,  parsley, 
sprouts  should  be  destroyed.  If,  how-  i  late  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  radishes,  and 
ever,  a  plant  is  allowed  once  to  beMurneps.  Inoculate  with  the  bud,  or  set 
checked  in  its  growth,  it  can  never  re.  i  out  monthly  roses.  Large  carrots  may 
cover.  In  promoting  the  drying  of  the  s  be  set  out  for  seed  this  month  if  not  pre- 
leaf,  fire  should  never  be  resorted  to,  be- s  viously  done.  Save  pumpkins  for  winter 
cause  it  would  impart  a  flavor  injurious  J  use. 

SOUTHREN  CALENDAR— October  and  November. 


To  the  sugar  planter,  as  well  as  the  cot- 
ton grower,  October  and  November  are 
the  most  important  months  in  the  year. ; 
To  the  cotton  grower,  the  work  of  these ', 
months  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  that ! 
of  September ;  as  to  the  sugar  planter, ! 
it  will  claim  his  special  attention.  In ! 
the  early  part  of  October,  let  him  com-  < 
mence  and  get  everything  in  readiness  < 
for  cutting  and  grinding  his  cane.  Re-; 
pair  the  roads  leading  from  the  cane  fields  J 
to  the  mill,  if  necessary;  put  your  carts; 
and  yokes  in  order  ;  procure  and  sharpen  \ 
the  knives  or  hooks  for  cutting  the  cane  ;  < 
see  that  the  mill  or  rollers  are  properly  < 
geared,  well  oiled,  and  are  clean.  If< 
your  business  will  warrant  it,  procure  by  J 
all  means  a  steam  engine,  rather  than  use  \ 
horses  or  mules  in  grinding.  See  that  < 
the  kettles  are  well  set,  and  that  the  flues  '; 
are  strong  and  cleared  of  filth.  Put  in  < 
order  the  coolers,  and  all  minor  imple- 1 
mens  used  in  the  operations.  Also  pre- 
pare  barrels  or  hogsheads  for  filtering  ;  < 
and  look  to  the  gutters  or  conductors  for  j 
conveying  the  juices  or  syrups,  and  see  J 
that  they  are  tight,  and  properly  fitted  to  J 
your  work.  Draw  and  split  fuel  for  boil-  < 
ing  if  it  has  not  been  done  before. 

By  the  last  of  October,  in  ordinary  < 
seasons,  more  or  less  of  the  cane  attains  < 
its  usual  maturity  in  Florida  and  Louis-  J 
iana.  When  this  period  arrives,  the  first ) 
thing  to  be  done,  is  to  provide  for  future  { 
crops.  Give  early  attention  to  the  saving  < 
of  seed,  on  account  of  the  injury  which  J 
seed-cane  receives  by  frost,  and  which  is  < 
liable  to  occur  before  the  middle  of  No-  < 
vember.  The  general  rule  observed  in  J 
saving  cane  for  planting,  is  to  reserve  ; 
such  a  portion  of  the  crop  as  is  the  least  I 
valuable  for  grinding.  Hence,  those  fields  ! 


which  have  produced  cane  from  the  same 
stubble  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and 
which  now  require,  from  the  stinted 
growth  they  produce,  to  be  replanted 
with  cane  or  some  other  crop,  are  selected 
to  furnish  seed-canes.  The  canes  from 
such  fields  are  small  and  short,  having 
the  joints  nearer  together,  each  of  which 
sends  up  shoots  called  rattoons.  One  acre 
of  such  rattoons  is  sufficient  in  Ordinary 
cases,  for  the  planting  of  three  acres  of 
land.  They  are  cut  near  the  ground, 
and  carted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fields 
where  they  are  to  be  planted  out,  and 
then  formed,  when  not  planted  as  soon 
as  cut,  into  long  beds,  about  fifteen  feet 
wide,  which  are  called  mattresses.  These 
are  made  by  commencing  at  one  end  of 
the  bed,  and  placing  a  row  of  canes,  with 
their  tops  on,  across  it — the  tops  directed 
outward.  Upon  this  a  second  row  is 
laid,  so  that  the  buts  are  placed  about 
eight  inches  or  a  foot  in  advance  of  those 
of  the  first  row.  Upon  the  second  row 
a  third  is  placed  in  like  manner,  and  so 
on.  By  this  arrangement  the  lower  part 
of  the  stalk  is  preserved  from  the  cold, 
by  the  tops  ;  except  in  two  or  three  layers 
across  that  portion  of  the  mattress  last 
formed,  where  the  protection  is  afforded 
by  four  or  five  inches  of  earth. 

A  great  part  of  the  planting  may  be 
done  with  about  three  feet  of  the  rejected 
cane  tops,  to  which  a  greater  portion  of 
the  green  leaves  are  attached  at  the  time 
of  gathering  the  crop.  These,  when  not 
reserved  for  planting,  should  be  left  on  the 
field  for  the  protection  of  the  stubbles ; 
but  when  cut  for  planting,  it  is  better  to 
cut  them  one  or  two  joints  longer  than 
usual,  and  to  form  them  into  windrows 
across  the  field.     In  this  case,  from  two 


to  i'ou  rows  should  be  thrown  into  one, 
and  arranged  as  respects  the  over-lapping, 
like  the  mattresses  above  described.  '  The 
fields  from  which  these  tops  are  obtained, 
are  often  those  that  were  planted  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  in  which  the  cane  is  high, 
and  somewhat  prostrated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  grinding  season.  Hence  it 
is  necessary  to  cut  this  earlier  to  prevent 
it  from  rooting  at  the  lower  joints.  When 
the  force  of  the  plantation  will  permit, 
the  land  should  be  planted  as  fast  as  the 
seed-cane  is  cut.  Canes  planted  at  this 
season  should  be  in  the  driest  fields,  and 
covered  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches,  in  order  that  they  may  take  an 
earlier  start  next  spring,  than  if  they  re- 
main in  the  mattresses  during  the  winter. 
The  remainder,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  planting,  may  be  deferred  un- 
til the  grinding  season  is  over,  which 
varies  from  the  20th  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  January ;  and  often  it  is  not 
completed  before  the  first  of  March.  The 
covering  given  to  the  canes  is  more  and 
more  shallow  as  the  season  advances, 
until  the  close  of  February,  when  it  rarely 
exceeds  two  inches. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  planting 
cane,  it  should  be  first  thoroughly  ditched 
or  drained,  and  then  plowed  and  har- 
rowed ;  after  which  it  should  be  drilled, 
at  distances  varying  from  33  inches  to  six 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  newness  and 
strength  of  the  soil.  Into  these  drills  or 
furrows  there  should  be  laid,  three  or  four 
inches  apart,  two  parallel  rows  of  cane- 
tops,  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  in 
length,  and  covered  with  earth  at  a  depth 
corresponding  to  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  the  planting  is  done. 

In  the  latter  end  of  October,  or  early 


part  of  November,  prepare  for  preserving 
sweet  potatoes  for  the  winter.     Select  a 
\  dry  place,  level  the  earth,  and  lay  a  bed 
)  of  dry  straw  so  as   to  form  a  circle  of 
(  about  six  feet  in  diameter.     On  this  straw 
5  pile   up  the  potatoes   until   they  form  a 
/  cone  four  or  five  feet  high,  over  which 
j  spread  a  little  dry  grass.     Then  cover  the 
'i  entire  cone  with  corn-stalks  set  up  end 
<j  wise  with  the  buts  resting  on  the  ground 
\  and  the  tops  reaching  over  the  apex,  of  a 
)  sufficient  thickness  to  conceal  all  of  the 
^potatoes.     Then    cover    the    whole   pile 
|>  with  earth  at  a  depth  of  at  least  a  foot, 
)  without  leaving  any  air-hole  at  the  top, 
( as  is  frequently  done.     A  small  shelter 
)  should  then  be  made  so  as  to  prevent  the 
(rains  from  washing  off  the  earth.     This 
may  be  done  by  inserting  in  the  ground 
about    the    pile    four    forked   stakes,  on 
which  rails  may  be  placed  to  support  the 
covering  which   may  consist  of  boards, 
bark,  thatch,  or  other  substances.     Po- 
tatoes can  be  preserved  in  this  manner 
until  June,  nearly  as  fresh  as  when  first 
put  up. 

In  these  months  dress  burr  artichokes 
taking  away  all  their  suckers,  except 
three  to  each  stock,  open  their  roots,  lay 
about  them  new  earth  and  manure,  and 
plant  out  suckers  for  another  crop.  Trim 
and  dress  asparagus  beds  by  cutting  down 
the  stocks  and  burning  them  over  the 
beds.  Then  dig  between  the  shoots, 
level  the  beds,  and  cover  them  three  fin- 
gers deep  with  fresh  earth  and  manure, 
mixed.  Continue  to  plant  celery,  set  it 
in  gutters,  as  it  grows,  and  hill  up  ;  sow 
spinach,  lettuce  and  raddish  seeds,  and 
plant  out  evergreens — they  will  do  now 
perhaps  better  than  in  April.  Plant  vine6 
or  beans,  and  early  peas. 


SOUTHERN  CALENDAR— December. 


The  closing  month  of  the  year  is  one 
in  which  every  agriculturist  should  take 
an  interest,  and  for  many  useful  hints  we 
will  refer  the  reader  to  the  Northern  Cal- 
endar for  this  month. 

Cotton-picking    will   probably  occupy 
this   month  until  Christmas,    when    this  J 
business  will  have  been  completed,  if  the  | 
culture  has  been  well  managed,  and  the 
season  favorable.     It  would  be  well  to 
start  your  plows  and  break  up  ground  for 
corn ;  let  nothing  but  cotton  prevent- 
not  even  cleaning;  for  plowing  is  only( 
one  job  ;  yet,  if  done  soon,  it  is  generally 
advantageous,  and  if  had  weather  should 


set  in,  when  it  must  be  done,  time  will  be 
lost  and  a  drawback  ensue,  whereas  by 
plowing  in  time, cleaning  can  be  done  later. 
In  weather  not  employed  about  other 
labor  more  important,  manure  and  trim 
all  kinds  of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  except 
the  orange  tribe.  Transplant  evergreens 
and  other  trees,  sweet  briers,  honey-suck- 
les, jasmines,  &c;  sow  late  peas  and 
beans,  and  set  out  onions  for  seed  ;  set 
all  hands  at  work  in  cleaning  up  for  other 
crops,  picking  up  limbs,  grubbing,  clean- 
ing up  hollows,  sides  of  bayous,  cutting 
down  corn-stalks  with  hoes,  gathering 
materials  for  making  manure,  &c.  &c. 


If  you  do  not  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  say  five  or  six  miles,  from  a 
sugar-plantation,  by  all  means  keep  bees. 
This  can  be  rendered  one  of  the  most 
productive  branches  of  business  of  the 
day.  Procure  a  few  swarms  at  first,  and 
they  will  soon  multiply  to  any  extent  re- 
quired. Use  sections  of  hollow  logs, 
four  or  five  feet  long,  for  hives,  if  you 
have  no  other  more  convenient  materials 
to  make  them  of,  and  allow  the  bees  to 
work  over  the  honey  a  second  time,  that 
you  may  avoid  the  injurious  effects  in 
eating  honey  which  may  have  been  gath. 
ered  from  poisonous  flowers.  If  the 
above-named  class  of  hives  be  used, 
there  will  be  no  necessity,  for  killing  the 
bees  ;  for  when  the  hives  are  filled  with 
honey  they  can  be  removed  without  harm 
from  the  end  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  bees  are  at  work,  and  they  will  im- 
mediately go  to  work  and  fill  the  vacan. 
cy.  In  most  parts  of  the  Southern  States 
bees  may  be  kept  at  work  during  the 
winter.  If  there  are  not  flowers  for  them, 
they  can  be  made  to  work  over  the  bad 
honey  collected  the  season  before. 

This  is  also  a  busy  month  for  the  sugar- 
planter.  He  will  be  active  in  cutting  and 
carting  his  cane  with  all  possible  dispatch ; 
and  he  should  employ  one  or  more  prac- 
tical and  intelligent  men  to  conduct  the 
operations  of  the  mill.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar,  we  know  of  no  better  me- 
thod than  that  given  by  Professor  Mapes 
in  a  letter  to  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

1st.  To  cut  the  cane  as  ripe  as  possi- 
ble, but  before  any  acetic  acid  is  formed  ; 
litimus  paper,  touched  to  the  fresh-cut 
cane,  will  turn  red  if  acid. 

2nd.  Express  the  juice  without  loss  of 
time,  as  every  moment  after  cutting  will 
deteriorate  its  quality. 

3rd.  A  small  quantity  of  clear  lime- 
water,  say  one  quart  to  a  hundred  gallons 
of  juice,  should  be  added  the  moment  it 
is  expressed,  unless  the  juice  shows  acid- 
ity with  litimus  paper ;  in  that  case,  no 
lime  should  be  used,  but  a  solution  of  sal 
soda,  or  soda  ash  should  be  added,  until 
it  is  precisely  neutral. 

4th.  When  the  juice  is  neutral,  free 
from  excess  of  acid  or  alkali,  it  should 
be  evaporated  in  such  an  apparatus  as 
would  finish  its  charge  in  30  minutes  ;  if 
the  boiling  power  is  too  small,  good 
crystallization  cannot  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. 

The   whole   time  occupied  from   the 


cutting  of  the  cane  to  finishing  its  boil 
ing  should  not  exceed  one  hour. 

5th.  To  know  when  the  boiling  is  fin 
ished, 'place  a  thermometer  in  the  kettle, 
and  continue  to  evaporate  until  it  stands 
at  239°  Fahrenheit.  If,  when  placed  to 
run  off  after  cooling,  it  should  be  found 
too  freely  boiled,  the  next  time  boil  to 
240°,  or,  if  too  light  to  run  off,  to  238°, 
and  so  on. 

6th.  The  kettle  or  boiler  should  be  so 
arranged,  that  the  moment  it  is  done  its 
charge  should  be  thrown  into  a  cooler, 
capable  of  holding  a  number  of  charges. 
The  first  charge  should  be  left  in  the 
cooler  with  stirring,  until  the  second 
charge  is  thrown  in ;  then  with  an  oar 
scrape  the  crystals  found  on  the  side  and 
bottom  of  the  cooler  loose,  and  gently 
stir  the  whole  mass  together :  the  less 
stirred  the  better ;  so  continue  at  the  let- 
ting in  of  each  charge,  to  stir  gently  ;  and 
when  all  is  in  the  cooler,  let  the  whole 
stand  until  it  cools  down  to  175°  ;  then 
fill  out  into  sugar  moulds  of  a  capacity 
not  less  than  14  gallons.  When  cooled 
in  the  mould  sufficiently,  say  fourteen 
hours,  pull  the  plug  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  mould,  and  insert  a  sharp  point, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  hole,  some  six  inch- 
es ;  withdraw  the  point,  and  stand  the 
mould  on  a  pot  to  drip. 

7th.  If  the  sugar  is  intended  to  be 
brown,  leaving  it  standing  on  the  pot  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  80°,  will  run  off  its  molasses,  and 
leave  it  in  a  merchantable  shape  ;  it  will 
probably  require  twenty  days.  It  can 
then  be  thrown  out  of  the  moulds,  and 
will  be  fit  for  use.  When  moulds  can- 
not be  obtained,  conical  vessels  of  wood 
or  metal,  with  a  hole  at  the  apex,  will 
answer  equaljy  well. 

Conclusion. — At  the  close  of  the  year 
many  persons  employ  themselves  in  re- 
viewing the. events  of  the  past — their  ac- 
quirements— their  well  or  ill-spent  days 
— or  their  hours  of  idleness  and  inatten- 
tion. Good  resolutions  for  the  future 
guidance  naturally  follow ;  and  to  such, 
kind  reader,  we  most  heartily  join  our 
warmest  wishes  for  permanent  success — 
trusting  that  each  of  you  who  thus  have 
resolved,  may  go  on,  adding  "  flower  to 
flower  and  knowledge  to  knowledge," 
until  you  blossom  in  the  garden  where  no 
good  resolutions  are  blasted,  and  where 
no  flowers  either  wither  or  fade.  So  until 
January,  1845,  we  bid  the  planter  and 
farmer  farewell.  D. 
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THE  PLANTATION  GARDEN  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

BY     T.     AFFLECK. 

These  directions  for  the  management  of  the  Plantation  Gard^B,  being  prepared  for 
the  latitude  of  Natchez,  Miss,  can  very  easily  be  adapted  to  a  degree  or  two  farther 
north  or  south.  

The  garden  is  a  primary  object  on  every  >  Cabbages  are  produced  abundantly 
plantation.  Much  is  saved  by  it ;  and  ( in  the  south,  if  properly  managed,  and 
much  added  to  the  health  and  comfort  of ;  are  the  favorite  vegetable  on  a  plantation, 
the  laborers.  Wholesome,  well-cooked  c  They  head  best  on  old  land  enriched  with 
vegetables  are  preferable  to  anything  else,  (  stable  manure.  For  early  spring  use, 
during  hot  weather.  The  garden  must )  make  several  sowings  of  seed  from  the 
be  proportioned  in  extent  to  the  number  ( middle  of  August  to  first  of  October,  of 
to  be  supplied  from  it.  For  one  of  some  )  early  York,  sugar  loaf,  &c.  During  very 
size,  instead  of  a  spot  laid  off  in  small }  cold  weather,  protect  the  young  plants 
beds,  to  be  cultivated  exclusively  with  \  with  pine  boughs,  or  magnolia  leaves; 
the  spade  and  hoe,  select  a  piece  of  good  )  or  with  stiff  brush  laid  between  the  rows 
ground,  no  matter  what  the  exposure.  (  and  covered  with  corn  stalks  and  other 
Shape,  if  possible,  an  oblong  square  ;  run  )  litter.  Plant  out  early  in  February.  For 
one  main  center  walk  or  road  lengthwise ; )  summer  use,  sow  in  January,  protecting 
add  such*  others  as  may  be  thought  requi-  \  as  above  ;  plant  out  when  large  enough, 
site  ;  and  inclose  the  whole  with  a  good  ?  For  winter  use,  sow  drumhead  or  other 
and  sufficient  fence.  Even  though  natu-  ( large  sorts,  in  April ;  let  them  stand  in 
rally  very  rich,  add  a  coat  of  well-rotted ;  the  nursery  beds  all  summer,  when  they 
manure,  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  (  will  run  up  a  tall  stem ;  during  the  rains 
.winter ;  and  immediately  turn  if  under,  { in  August,  set  them  out  in  rich  ground, 
by  running  two  good  plows  in  the  furrow, )  laying  their  long  stems  in  so  deep  as  just 
one  behind  the  other — thus  plowing  it  to  I  to  leave  their  heads  out  of  the  ground, 
the  depth  of  ten  inches,  or  as  deep  as  the  )  If  planted  out  sooner  they  will  rot ;  if 
soil  will  admit  of,  even  turning  up  a  little  ( sowed  much  later  than  April,  they  will 
of  the  subsoil,  if  not  positively  bad.  When  S  not  head  ;  and  the  roots  being  placed  tol- 
in  this  rough  state  even  a  slight  freezing )  erably  deep  in  the  ground,  enables  the 
is  of  great  advantage.  As  the  ground  is  ( plants  to  stand  the  Autumnal  drought, 
needed  for  planting,  give  a  top-dressing >  Plants  from  seeds  grown  in  the  south 
of  manure  or  rich  compost,  turning  it  un- }  will  not  head. 

der  with  a  light  plow;  and  if  at  all  cloddy,  \      Okra.     A  large   mess  of  okra   soup 
run  the  harrow  over  it.  ;  (called  gumbo)  should  be  served  on  every 

As  more  correct  and  particular  direc-  c  plantation  at  least  four  days  in  the  week, 
tions  can  be  given,  and  with  less  repeti- )  while  the  vegetable  is  in  season.  The 
tion,  where  each  variety  of  vegetables  is  S  pods  are  gathered  while  still  tender 
treated  of  separately,  that  plan  is  here  )  enough  to  be  cut  by  the  thumb  nail :  cut 
adopted,  in  preference  to  giving  a  monthly  j  into  thin  slices,  and  with  tomatoes,  pep- 
calendar,  t  per  &c.  added  to  the  rations  of  meat, 

Potatoes.  The  sweet  and  the  Irish; forms  a  rich,  mucilaginous  soup.  It  is 
potatoeare  vegetables  of  great  importance,  r  planted  about  the  first  of  March,  in  drills 
They  are  cultivated  here  in  the  same  ( four  feet  apart,  leaving  a  plant  every  two 
manner  as  in  the  middle  states,  and  should  )  and  a  half  or  three  feet,  if  the  ground  is 
be  planted  as  early  as  March  or  April.      \  rich,  which  it  should  be. 

Turnrfs,  are  sown  from  the  20th  of)  Peas.  Although  the  dwarf,  mar- 
July  to  last  of  September — sowing  three  (  rowfat,  charlton  &c.  are  occassionally 
or  four  separate  patches,  at  as  many  dif- )  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  planta- 
ferent  times.  They  are  usually  sown }  tion  use,  it  is  but  rarely.  They  would 
broad-cast,  but  would  pay  well  for  the )  form  an  excellent  and  wholesome  addi- 
trouble  of  drilling  and  tending.  The  tur- )  tion  to  the  rations.  The  crowder  and 
nep  patch  is  most  commonly  enriched  by  (  common  cow  peas  being  of  easy  culture, 
penning  the  cows  on  the  spot  intended  for  J>  requiring  no  sticks,  being  great  bearers, 
it — but  a  piece  of  newly  cleared  ground  I  and  lasting  all  summer,  are  indispensable, 
is  better,  producing  sweeter  roots  and )  In  winter,  the  ripe  peas  form  a  fine  va- 
fewer  weeds.  I  riety.      They  are    planted    at   any  time 
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from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  last  of  July, 
either  among  the  corn  or  alone,  in  drills 
3  feet  apart,  leaving  a  plant  every  foot. 

Deans.  Kidney  or  snap  beans  are 
planted  in  successiorfduring  March,  April 
and  May — either  in  hills  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart  or  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  leav. 
ing  a  plant  every  four  inches.  Tne  little 
white  bunch  bean  sent  from  the  north  in 
such  quantities,  can  be  raised  in  the  south 
as  easily  as  any  other  sort. 

Lima  Beans,  or  butter  beans  are  grown 
in  hills  four  feet  apart,  first  planting  a 
stout  pole  in  the  hill ;  plant  first  of  April; 
leave  three  to  four  plants  ;  or  they  are 
drilled  along  the  walks,  first  forming  a 
rough  arbor  of  stakes  or  of  canes  for  them 
to  run  on.  They  are  easily  cultivated — 
procuring  and  planting  the  stakes  being 
the  principal  labor — and  are  very  produc- 
tive and  nutritious. 

Tomatoes  are  indispensable.  Sow  the 
seed,  in  a  bed  that  can  be  protected,  early 
in  February.  Plant  out,  as  soon  as  there 
is  no  longer  danger  of  frost,  in  rows  four 
feet  apart,  a  plant  every  two  and  a  half 
feet.  A  few  seeds  must  be  sown  about 
last  of  April,  and  again  about  last  of  May, 
to  bear  until  frost ;  the  early  plantings 
will  cease  to  bear  by  August. 

Onions  and  Scallions  ought  to  be 
cultivated  in  considerable  quantity.  They 
are  of  easy  culture  and  favorites  with  the 
people.  Bunches  of  scallions  may  be 
divided  and  set  out  in  rows  at  any  time 
from  September  to  March.     Onion  seed 


I  is  sown  in  drills  during  the  fall  or  early 
winter,  and  are  drawed  while  young  and 
used  as  scallions — leaving  enough  of 
plants  to  occupy  the  ground,  where  they 
will  bulb. 

Squash.  Of  this  there  are  two  sorts, 
with  many  sub-varieties — the  summer 
bush,  and  the  running  squash.  The  for 
mer  will  produce  the  greatest  number  on 
the  smallest  spaces  of  ground — the  latter, 
however,  continue  longer  in  bearing. 
Plant  toward  the  end  of  March,  and  again 
about  the  middle  of  April ;  the  bush  sorts 
in  hills  three  feet  apart,  leaving  one  plant 
in  a  hill ;  the  running  squash  in  hills  seven 
feet  apart,  leaving  two  plants.  The  Ken- 
tucky cushaw,  a  large,  striped,  crook- 
necked  sort  can  be  kept,  with  a  slight 
protection,  all  winter.  A  good  supply  of 
squash  is  desirable,  as  a  wholesome  and 
favorite  vegetable  ;  it  will  moreover  pre- 
vent your  people  using  young,  green 
pumpkins,  which  are  very  unwholesome. 
As  the  squash  become  fit  for  use,  they 
must  be  picked  off,  or  the  plants  will  soon 
cease  to  bear. 

Mustard,  which  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, and  tolerably  thin,  the  seed  being 
very  small,  in  October  or  November,  on 
a  piece  of  good  ground.  Mustard  makes 
a  wholesome  and  favorite  dish  all  winter, 
and  early  in  the  spring,  boiled  with  a 
piece  of  pickled  pork.  Like  turneps, 
when  sown  for  the  same  purpose,  it  re- 
quires no  cultivation,  if  the  ground  is  tol- 
erably clean. 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 
A  cheap  and  effectual  mode  of  pro- )  A  bundle  of  small  wires,  which  expose  a 
tecting  buildings  against  the  effect  of }  large  proportion  of  surface,  would  an- 
lightning,  can  always  be  had,  by  the  S  swer  the  same  purpose  most  effectually, 
use  of  lightning  rods.  It  is  estimated,  /  but  it  would  be  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
that  a  rod  will  protect  any  object  at  \  tion.  Perhaps  a  simple  rod  of  iron, 
twice  the  distance  of  its  height.  Thus  )  either  round  or  square,  the  last  being  the 
a  rod  50  feet  high,  will  be  an  effect- ( best,  from  §  to  f  of  an  inch  diameter,  is 
ual  protection  for  a  space  within  100  S  in  all  cases  adequate.  This  should  not 
feet  of  its  base.  It  should  always  be  )  be  hooked. together,  in  the  form  of  links 
made  with  one  or  more  points,  gilded  { to  a  chain,  but  should  consist  of  pieces 
with  silver,  platina  or  gold-leaf,  so  as  /made  with  a  socket  on  the  lower  end, 
to  secure  it  against  rust,  as  this  dimin-  ( and  an  accurately  drawn  point  on  the 
ishes  in  a  great  degree,  the  attracting ;  other,  so  as  to  fit  snugly  together,  and 
power  of  metals.  It  is  fully  ascertained  ( when  put  up,  they  should  be  fastened 
that  the  attraction  is  on  the  surface  of  )  with  a  metal  pin,  that  can  be  taken  out 
the  metal,  and  for  this  purpose,  the  thin- )  when  it  is  required  to  remove  it. 
nest  ribbon  of  iron  would  answer,  if  suf-  (  To  secure  it  to  the  building,  well  sea- 
ficiently  wide,  were  it  not  for  the  possi-  'soned  wood  of  the  proper  dimensions, 
bility  of  fusion,  which  sometimes  occurs,  (should  be  used,  with  a  hole  in  one  end, 
when  the  quantity  of  electric  fluid  to  be  S  through  which  the  rod  is  to  pass.  These 
conducted,    is     disproportionably    large     should  be  well  boiled  in  linseed  oil,  baked, 
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and  afterward  covered  with  3  or  4  coats  of 
copal  varnish.  The  lower  end  should 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  each 
drawn  to  a  point,  and  bent  outward  from 
the  building,  and  terminating  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  eight  feet  from  it,  three  feet  J 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  sur-  \ 
rounded  with  a  bed  of  charcoal,  which  is 
a  gf>od  conductor,  and  distributes  the 
electricity  through  the  earth. 

The  best  conductors  in  the  order  of  their 
conducting  powers,  are:  1  copper,  2  silver, 
3  gold,  4  iron,  5  tin,  6  lead,  7  zinc,  8  pla- 
tina,  9  charcoal,  10  plumbago,  (black 
lead,)  11  strong  acids,  12  soot  and  lamp- 
black, 13  metallic  ores,  14  metallic  ox- 
ides, 15  diluted  acids,  16  saline  solutions, 
17  animal  tluids,  18  sea  water,  19  water, 
20  ice  above  0°,  21  living  vegetables,  22 
iving  animals,  23  flame,  24  smoke,  25 


vapor  anu  humid  gases,  2ti  salts,  27  rare- 
fied air,  28  dry  earths,  29  massive  min- 
erals. 

The.  non-conductors  in  their  order, 
are  :  1  shellac,  from  which  copal  varnish 
is  principally  made,  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine containing  the  reeinous  principle,  2 
amber,  3  resins,  4  sulphur,  5  wax,  6  as- 
phaltum,  7  glass,  and  all  vitrified  sub- 
stances, including  diamond  and  ciystal- 
lized  transparent  minerals,  8  raw  silk,  9 
bleached  silk,  10  dyed  silk,  11  wool,  hair 
and  feathers,  J  2  dry  gases,  13  dried  pa- 
per parchment  and  leather,  14  baked 
wood  and  dried  vegetables,  15  porcelain, 
16  marble,  17  massive  minerals  not  me- 
tallic, 18  camphor,  19  india  rubber,  20 
dry  chalk  and  lime,  21  phosphorus,  2J 
ice  below  0°,  23  oils,  the  densest  being 
the  best,  24  dry  metallic  oxides. 


Fig.l. 


STACKING     GRAIN. 

$  ground  on  to  it,  nor  can  he  climb  up  the 
}  scone  pyramids,  and  if  he  could,  he  would 
'/  not  then  be  able  to  get  over  the  caps. 
i      These  stands  are  sometimes   made  of 
(  brick-work,  2  feet  or   18  inches  square, 

<  and  carried  straight  up,  making  regular 
I  pillars,  as  wide  at  the  top  as  at  the  bot- 
J>  torn  ;  they  then  receive  the  stone  cap  on 
.-  the  top.  Others  are  made  of  cast  iron, 
i  hollow   in   the   centre,   and   of  various 

<  shapes,  according  to  fancy  ;  but  the  stone 

<  pyramid  strikes  us  as  the  neatest  and 
s  strongest,  and  we  jrive  a  drawing  of  this 
\  simply.  All  these  may  be  made  in  our 
\  own  country,  of  round  wooden  blocks, 
I  sawed  from  the  body  of  a  tree,  and  cap- 
?  ped  with  square  pieces  of  plank,  and  we 
i  think  answer  as  good  and  effectual  a 
\  purpose  as  stone  or  iron,  so  long  as  they 
\  last. 

We  need  not  describe  the  bottom  part 


Fig.  1,  is  the  frame  of  the  stack,  and  \  of  the  frame,  as  its  formation  is  seen  at  a 
is  thus  formed.  Eight  flat  stones,  about  \  glance.  In  the  centre  is  a  pole,  and  all 
2  feet  square,  are  laid  down  where  you  >  around  this  are  eight  other  poles,  placed 
wish  to  place  the  stack,  equidistant,  so  /  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  about 
that  drawing  a  line  from  one  to  the  other, !  2  feet  or  so  from  the  centre  pole  at  the 
will  form  an  octagon  of  the  required  >f  bottom,  and  joining  it  at  the  top.  These 
diameter  of  the  stack.  On  each  of  these, '  ought  to  be  framed  into  the  cross  pieces 
a  pyramidal  stone  block  2  feet  at  its  \  at  bottom,  and  made  fast  at  the  top, 
base,  2£  feet  high,  or  more,  if  thoughts  which  any  ingenious  man  can  do. 
proper,  and  1  foot  square  at  the  top,  is^  Now  commences  the  stacking,  which 
set  in  an  upright  position.  On  the  top  sis  done  in  the  usual  way  of  laying  up  the 
of  each  of  these  pyramids,  a  flat  stone  is^  sheafs  of  grain  ;  only  they  aie  placed 
placed  about  2  feet  square  ;  and  on  these  >  round  the  outside  of  the  eight  poles, 
rests  the  frame  of  the  stack,  which  it  will  <  which  leave  a  hollow  circle  inside  of  the 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  a  rat  cannot  reach  ;  I  sluck,  4  feet  in  diameter,  narrowing  till 
for  it  is  so  high  he  cannot  jump  from  the'  il  is  closed  at  the  top.     The  stack  being 


raised  from  the  ground,  air  can  get  under 
it ;  and  this  hollow  being  left  in  the  cen- 
tre, it  can  also  penetrate  there  ;  and  if 
heat  is  generated,  it  can  easily  escape. 
Grain  rather  green  or  damp,  can  be 
stacked  in  the  manner  above  described, 
without  danger  of  heat,  mould,  or  growth ; 
and  it  may  remain  so  for  years,  without 
injury,  when  the  stack  is  put  up  and 
well  thatched,  as  in  fig.  2.     In  England 


stead  of  being  the  ugly,  ill-shapen,  musty 
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Fig.  2. 
the  stack  is  a  permanent  fixture,  conven- 
ient to  the  barn  for  threshing ;  and  in- 


mass,  that  too  generally  forms  our  Amer- 
ican stacks,  they  present  in  their  beauti- 
ful thatched  conical  groups,  a  pleasing 
appendage,  and  we  can  almost  add,  of 
neat  architecture,  which  we  have  paused 
to  contempliite  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 
The  advantages  of  stacking  grain  in 
this  way  over  that  of  placing  it  in  barns 
we  consider  fivefold.  1.  It  saves  the 
expense  of  barn  room.  2.  The  danger 
of  being  destroyed  by  lightning.  3.  It 
can  be  reaped  and  gathered  three  days 
sooner,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  husbandman  in  a  wet  and  change- 
able climate.  4.  Vermin  cannot  injure 
it.  5.  It  produces  a  plumper  finer  sam 
pie.  These  are  important  considera 
tions,  and  we  recommend  them,  for 
experiment,  to  the  attention  of  our  own 
extensive  grain  growers.  We  had  three 
fine  stacks  of  oats  nearly  ruined  the  past 
season,  in  consequence  of  being  put  up 
a  little  too  green,  in  the  usual  close 
method  of  stacking  ;  that  is,  with  no  air- 
hole in  the  centre,  and  resting  on  a 
double  course  of  rails,  bringing  the  bot- 
tom entirely  too  near  the  ground.  We 
shall  take  care  to  adopt  the  English 
method  in  future.  By  stacking  their 
grain,  our  farmers  will  not  be  obliged  to 
make  such  a  rush  as  they  do  now  to  mar- 
ket, and  glut  it  immediately  after  har 
vest,  and  there  is  great  economy  in  feed, 
ing  fresh  threshed  straw  to  cattle. 


FINE     WOOL     SHEEP. 

Rambouillet  Merinos. — Agricultural  5  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  twenty 
products  of  all  kinds  being  so  very  low  ?  millions  of  sheep  in  the  United  States, 
throughout  the  Union,  it  has  become  quite  ^  On  account  of  the  prevailing  low  price 
a  desideratum  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  s  of  wool  and  mutton  for  the  past  three 
to  know  to  what  objects  he  can  turn  his  \  years,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  there 
attention,  with  the  best  prospect  of  reali-  s  has  been  no  increase  among  the  flocks 
zing  the  surest  and  greatest  profit  from  >  of  the  country,  and  that  they  are  now 
his  land.  We  have  thought,  notwith-  5  about  the  same  number  as  in  1840.  As 
standing  its  unprecedented  low  price,  that ;  in  this  number,  lambs  as  well  as  grown 
the  raising  of  a  superior  quality  of  fine  ^  sheep  are  included,  it  will  be  fair  to  sup- 
wool,  especially  on  the  hilly  lands  of  the  < pose  that  but  little  over  one  half,  or  say 
south  and  west,  was  now,  and  would  con-  \  eleven  millions,  are  shorn.  The  average 
tinue  to  be  one  of  the  safest  and  most  ■  product  of  fleece  in  these,  we  think  we 
lucrative  branches  of  husbandry-  We  I  may  be  safe  in  estimating  at  2i  lbs., 
have  accordingly  so  expressed  ourselves  >  which  would  make  24,750,000  lbs.  of 
from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  \  wool  per  annum.  The  average  value  of 
Agriculturist  and  we  hope  that  our  readers  I  this  is  probably  21  cents  per  pound,  which 
will  not  be  impatient,  if  we  continue  to  \  would  amount  to  $5,197,500.  Now  by  a- 
advert  occasionally  to  this  very  important  dopting  the  best  breed  of  fine  wooled  sheep, 
subject.  \  we  should  not  only  enhance  the  value  of. 

By  the   census  of  1840,  we   see  that    the  wool  nine  cents  per  pound,  but  also  add 


to  the  produce  of  each  animal  at  least  5  of  the  miserable  culls  and  off-scouring: 
one  pound  more  per  head  than  the  aver-  /  of  the  open-fleeced  Saxon  flocks,  im. 
age  stated  above,  and  all  this  may  be  done,  I  ported  by  a  band  of  mere  mercantile  spec- 
without  increasing  the  amount  of  food  <  ulators,  in  such  numbers  from  the  year 
at  present  consumed  by  the  unimproved  \  1824  and  on.*  But  thanks  to  the  good 
flocks.  We  should  thus  gain  by  a  supe-  5  constitution,  strength,  and  fixed  thorough 
rior  quality  of  wool,  $2,227,500  ;  by  in- ',  breeding  of  the  original  Spanish  Merinos, 
creasing  its  quantity,  $3,300,000,  making' let  the  improvers  do  their  worst  they 
an  annual  gain  of  $5,527,000,  which  is/  could  not  wholly  destroy  them  ;  and  there 
more  than  the  value  according  to  our  es- 1  are  still  large  and  valuable  flocks  scat- 
timate  of  the  present  production  of  the  I  tered  over  the  country,  from  which  good 
country.  And  this  enormous  sum  i3  but )  ewes  may  be  selected  at  a  small  cost, 
one  among  the  many  benefits  proposed  ',  with  which  those  disposed  to  go  judici- 
to  the  farmers  by  adopting  an  improved ',  ously  into  the  rearing  of  fine  wool,  may 
stock,  and  an  improved  system  of  hus- '/  commence  with  the  certainty  of  starting 
bandry.  >  as   near   right  as    circumstances    and    a 

Where  a  mild  climate  prevails,  there  is  /  prudent  and  economical  outlay  of  capital 
no  doubt  but  that  the  increase  of  a  flock  j  will  permit ;  and  then  with  the  use  of  pure 
after  all  the  fixtures  are  prepared  for  its  \  bred,  unadulterated  Merino  bucks,  they 
accommodation,  will  pay  the  expenses  of (  can  go  on  in  the  broad  road  of  improve- 
keep  and  attention,  and  that  the  wool  \  ment,  and  be  annually  increasing  the 
shorn  from  it  will  be  clear  gain.  Sheep  5  value  of  their  flocks,  raising  the  standard 
also  are  the  best  renovators  of  the  soil ;  <  of  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  the  wool 
that  is,  by  pasturing  them  on  poor  or  worn-  \  produced,  and  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
out  lands,  they  will  restore  them  to  fer- 1  incomes  of  the  sheep  husbandmen, 
tility  sooner  than  any  odier  kinds  of  stock;  <;  Among  those  pure  bred  flocks  from 
it  therefore  behooves  the  farmer  and  plan-  <  which  bucks  may  be  chosen,  with  a  view 
ter  to  consider  with  these  double  objects  <  of  effecting  this  important  purpose,  that 
before  them,  viz.,  the  profits  of  agricul-  S  undoubtedly  superior  to  all  others  within 
ture,  and  the  improvements  of  the  soil,  ',  our  knowledge,  in  the  United  States,  is 
whether  they  can  do  better,  as  one  branch  i  possessed  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Collins  of  Hart- 
of  their  business,  than  to  keep  100  to  ?  ford,  Connecticut.  Travelling  in  Europe 
1,000  sheep,  according  to  the  situation  and/  in  the  year  1839,  and  having  his  eye  oc- 
the  extent  of  their  landed  property.  I  casionally  upon  its  agriculture   and  im- 

Mutton  being  but  a  secondary,  and  <  proved  stocks,  among  other  things,  this 
wool  the  paramount  object  with  the  Am-  \  gentleman  was  struck  with  the  marked 
erican  farmer,  the  best  animals  to  start I  superiority  of  the  Spanish  Merinos,  com. 
with,  or  make  improvements  on  those  al- ')  posing  the  celebrated  royal  flock  kept 
ready  on  hand,  are  undoubtedly  the  Span-  \  at  Rambouillet,  in  France,  about  40  miles 
ish  Merino.  And  here  we  have  to  la-  /  from  Paris.  He  accordingly  determined  to 
ment  the  great  deterioration  in  blood  i  procure  a  few  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
and  breeding,  of  those  hardy  and  inesti- 1  ing  a  pure  bred  Merino  flock  of  the  right 
mably  valuable  flocks  which  were  im-  <  sort,  on  which  the  utmost  reliance  could 
ported  direct  from  Spain  by  Col.  Hum-  \  be  safely  placed  by  those  who  want  un- 
phrey  and  others,  from  the  years  1808  5  doubted  purity  of  blood,  and  which  should 
to  1811.  These  had  scarcely  overcome^  always  hereafter  be  a  source  of  supply  of 
prejudice,  and  got  well  planted  among  us,  >  pure  bred  bucks  for  the  growers  of  fine 
than  our  countrymen,  true  to  their  char-  /  wool,  in  restoring  and  perpetuating  the 
acter,  and  despising  pedigree  and  distinct  \  fine  woolled  flocks  of  our  country.  The 
breeds,  and  neither  knowing  nor  caring  ^  following  year  he  obtained  two  bucks, 
for  their  value,  and  seized  with  the  con  $  and  twenty  ewes,  from  the  best  of  the 
ceit  that  they  could  improve  them  by  cross-'/  Rambouillet  flock,  and  brought  them 
ing,  not  only  foolishly  commenced  mix-  ,  over  to  this  country.  These  he  has  con- 
ing  up   these   importations    by  coupling  /  tinued  to  breed  here  with  great  success, 

them  together  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  thus  t 

making,  to  use  a  Spanish  expression,  a  \     *  For  a  complete  exposure  of  these  importa- 

„ i„»„  „?;,.  -,„j*ij-  /UnArra  ,->™l fro  moEs^  )  tions,  see  Mr.  Grove's  admirable  articles,  Vol. 

complete  ollapodnda  (lodge  podge  mess)    ]       .gM  ^  ^  N  y  ^^  &  ^ 

of  the  breeds;  but  in  addition  to  this,  they  \  for  1841     And  ff)r  a  capita)  corrmlunication 

must  needs  add,  by  way  of  still  further  ^  0T1  |jie  subject  of  Merinos,  see  Examiner,  p. 

and  more  scientific  improvement,  crosses  ,>  52  of  vol.  2nd  of  the  American  Agii"ulturist. 
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and  has  now  a  fine  flock  of  their  produce, i  liant  creamy  color  within,  on  a  skin  of 
fully  equal  to  the  original,  and  it  is  i  rich  pink,  and  is  soft,  glossy,  wavy,  and 
believed  to  be  the  only  importation  >  very  even  over  the  whole  body ;  is  ex- 
which  has  been  made  of  pure  Merino  i  ceedingly  close  and  compact,  and  has  a 
blood  into  this  country  for  more  than  ( yolk  free  from  gum,  and  easily  liberated 
thirty  years  past,  and  is  now  the  only  <  when  it  comes  to  be  washed,  but  which 
blood  in  the  country,  within  our  know- 1  protects  the  wool  from  the  weather,  and 
ledge,  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  >  keeps  it  free  of  the  dead  ends  that  are 
strictly  pur'e.  '/  so  objectionable,  and  that  make  so  great 

On  p.  171,  Vol.  I.  of  the  American  j  a  loss  in  the  more  open  fleeces  of  the 
Agriculturist,  we  gave  a  short  notice  of  j  Saxons  and  their  crosses.  It  becomes 
these  Animals  ;  but  the  subject  of  the  <  of  the  purest  white  when  scoured  by  the 
production  of  fine  wool  in  our  country  \  manufacturer,  and  still  retains  its  mel- 
seems  at  present  to  be  so  important,  that  s  low,  oily  touch,  so  grateful  to  the  hand- 
we  have  thought  we  could  not  do  our  >  ling  of  good  judges.  Its  felting  proper- 
readers  a  greater  service  than  bringing  Hies  are  beyond  dispute,  making  it  a 
the  matter  up  again  for  their  serious  con- 1  choice  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
sideration.  Understanding  therefore,  that  t  fine  broadcloths  and  cassimeres,  and  es- 
Mr.  Collins  intended  shearing  his  flock  <  pecially  fine  hat  bodies, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  we  started  for  Hart- 1  We  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
ford,  and  arrived  there  on  the  morning  \  Merinos  imported  direct  from  Spain, 
of  the  day  previous  for  the  purpose  of  I  and  their  subsequent  breeding  in  the  Uni- 
inspecting  them  in  full  fleece,  and  then  >  ted  States,  and  we  find  the  distinguish- 
in  their  naked  forms,  as  also  some  flocks  ?  ing  superiority  of  the  Rambouillets  over 
alongside  of  them,  of  what  may  now  be  <  them,  is  in  the  size  of  their  skins,  ena- 
termed  the  native  Merino.  Altogether  \  bling  them  to  cut  a  greater  proportion  of 
we  spent  three  days  in  our  examination,  <  wool.  In  their  form  they  resemble  the 
taking  samples  of  the  wool,  weighing  the  \  Paular  Merinos,  more  than  any  other 
animals  and  their  fleeces,  and  studying  s  tribe  of  Spanish  sheep  that  have  fallen 
their  forms,  from  the  lambs  just  dropped,  i>  under  our  observation.  They  are  also 
up  to  the  full  grown  sheep  of  a  mature  >  from  one  tenth  to  one  fifth  larger  in  car- 
age.  The  result  of  our  observations,  and  $  cass  ;  are  equally  thrifty,  hardy,  and 
the  information  we  obtained,  with  respect  t  long-lived  ;  give  more  wool  for  their 
to  these  Spanish  Merinos  from  the  Royal  <  size,  and  of  a  better  quality  ;  and  upon 
flock  of  Rambouillet,  and  the  produce  \  the  whole,  present  a  grander  and  more 
bred  from  them  in  this  country,  is  :  \  noble  appearance.     It  is  not  contended 

1.  They  possess  as  good  constitutions  S  that  the  Merinos  of  any  tribe  have  the 
and  are  as  thrifty  and  hardy  as  any  na-  /  finished,  full,  round  forms  of  the  English 
tive  or  imported  sheep  whatever.  5  mutton  sheep.     They  have  been  bred  for 

2.  They  attain  a  great  age,  have  been  i  other  purposes.  Their  flesh  is  reasona- 
known  to  reach  20  years,  and  may  be  jbly  good  when  made  wethers,  and  killed 
depended  upon  as  good  breeders  and  ( at  a  suitable  age,  and  their  forms  are 
wool  producers  till  12  or  14  years  old.      )  susceptible  of  improvement,  for  in  this 

3.  They  have  large,  loose  skins,  full  ^  particular  we  occasionally  see  them 
of  folds,  especially  around  the  neck  and  )  nearly  equal  to  a  South  Down  or  Lei- 
below  it,  on  the  shoulders,  and  not  un- 1  cester.  Below  we  give  the  portrait  of  a 
frequently  over  the  whole  body ;  the  i  buck  of  Mr.  Collins's  importation.  To 
wool  thickly  covering  its  surface,  the  (our  eye  he  is  strikingly  majestic,  and  as  a 
forehead,  cheeks,  and  the  legs  clear  down  \  wool  sheep,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could 
to  the  hoofs,  giving  the  fleece,  when  shorn  \  be  altered  for  the  better. 

and  spread  out  in  its  ample  dimensions, )  Grandee's  fleece  was  suffered  to  grow 
the  appearance  of  having  been  taken  from  i  from  1839  to  1841,  two  years,  and  weigh- 
the  carcass  of  a  huge  buffalo,  rather  than  /  ed  on  shearing  26  pounds  3  ounces, 
so  small  an  animal  as  the  domestic  sheep,  j  clean,  unwashed  wool.    One  year's  fleece 

4.  The  fibre  of  the  wool  is  very  fine,  < in  1842  weighed  12|  pounds.  At  three 
quite  equal  to  the  best  Merino  in  Spain,  \  years  old  in  France  he  '  sheared  14 
and  is  the  very  antipodes  of  that  of  which  \  pounds.  Standing  as  sketched  in  the 
so  much  complaint  is  made  by  the  man-  >  position  above,  he  measures  in  a  di- 
ufacturer,  of  being  harsh,  dry,  crispy,  J  rect  line  along  the  body,  from  the  set- 
and  wiry.     The  fleece   opens  of  a  bril-  /  ting  on  of  the  horns  to  the  end  of  the 
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rump,  3  feet  8J  inches  ;  height  over  the  \ 
rump  and  shoulders  2  feet  5  inches  ;  his  s 
weight  in  good  fair  condition  is  about  < 
150  pounds.  The  ewes  are  proportion-  s 
ably  large,  are  great  milkers,  and  the  best^ 
of  nurses.  Both  sexes  are  quiet  in  pas-  £ 
ture,  and  of  a  gentle,  docile  disposition. 
The  average  of  Mr.  Collins's  flock  of 


ewes  in  this  year's  shearing,  we  found  to 
be  6  pounds  9  ounces.  Allow  one 
fourth  loss  for  clean  washing,  and  it 
would  leave  the  average  for  the  ewes  at 
4  pounds  15  ounces.  .  The  average  of 
the  native  Merino  fleeces  clean  washed 
is  not  over  3^  pounds,  and  that  of  the 
Saxons  does  not  exceed  2£  pounds. 


iiffrrtriffli 

The  Rambouillet  Merino  Buck,  Grandee.     (Fig.  3.) 


MANAGEMENT     OF     THE     DAIRY. 

Ill  huswife,  unskilful,  to  make  lier  own  cheese,  Her  milk-pan  and  cream-pot,  so  slabbered  and  sost, 
Through  trusting  of  others  hath  this  for  her  fees  ;  That  butter  is  wanting,  and  cheese  is  half  lost."  TrssKR 

Old  Tusser  knew  well  the  art  of  dary- 1  plenty  of  clean  water ;  and  they  must  at 
ing.  Intelligence,  care,  and  neatness  in  \  all  times  be  well  salted.  They  should  be 
managing,  are  the  great  requisites  he  in-  \  managed  kindly,  and  milked  quickly  to 
culcates,  and  without  each  of  these,  it  is  s  induce  them  to  yield  all  the  milk  ;  and 
mpossible  to  succeed  in  producing  good  I  the  strippings  should  be  all  drawn,  as  the 
butter  and  cheese.  Another  remedy  for  5  milk  rapidly  improves  in  quality  toward 
a  deficiency  of  either,  he  properly  enough )  the  last. 

advises  be  applied  to  the  dairy-maid  :       i      When  strained  for  butter,  the  milk  may 
"  If  cheese  abide  tugging,  tug  Cisley  a  crash,  <  be  placed  in  tin-pans  or  stone-jars,  of  any 

And  ifbaiesdon'tmend(Jisley,thenshif'theraside.">COnvenient  depth.      It  is  a  mistaken' no- 

After  providing  a  dairy-maid  of  the  s  tion  that  more  cream  will  rise  from  a 
proper  standard,  which  in  all  cases,  ought  s  given  quantity  of  milk  in  a  shallow,  than 
to  be  found  in  the  farmer's  letter-half,  in  a  deep  vessel.  In  many  dairies,  scald- 
he  then  must  provide  a  good  stock  of  ^  ing  the  milk  is  practiced.  This  produces 
cows,  and  see  that  they  be  well  attended  \  a  larger  quantity  of  butter,  and  when 
to.  They  must  give  good  milk.  There  \  fresh,  is  well-flavored  ;  but  it  soon  be- 
is  almost  as  much  difference  in  the  milk  ^  comes  rancid.  The  cream  should  be 
of  cows,  as  there  is  in  wheat  and  chess. -kept  in  a  clean,  cool,  well-ventilated 
They  must  also  be  well  fed.  Rich  food,  ?  place  ;  a  cellar  or  well-shaded,  stone 
and  abundance  of  it,  makes  rich  milk  and  2  dairy-house,  over  a  running  stream,  is 
in  large  quantities.     The  cows  must  have  ''  best  in  summer.     In   this,  the  churning 
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should  also  be  done,  and  the  butter  kept. 
Some  churn  all  the  milk.  This  gives 
a  greater  quantity  of  butter,  but  is  at. 
tended  with  much  more  labor  in  churn- 
ing. When,  however,  it  is  done  by  a 
little  stream  of  water,  or  by  goat,  sheep, 
or  dog  power,  it  is  of  small  consideration. 
Cold  water  should  be  added  to  the  cream 
in  warm  weather,  and  warm  water  in 
winter,  so  as  to  bring  the  temperature  of 
the  cream  to  between  50  and  55  degrees 
at  the  commencement,  and  the  process 
of  churning  will  carry  it  to  60  degrees,  or 
upward.  Extensive  experiments  in  Scot, 
land  have  shown  that  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  butter  has  been  produced  at  60 
degrees,  and  the  best  quality  at  55  de- 
grees. Mr.  Aiton  describes  the  process 
common  in  the  dairy  districts  of  that 
country,  which  is  to  place  the  milk  when 
first  drawn  in  coolers  for  six  or  twelve 
hours.  When  entirely  cool,  it  is  then 
put  into  a  large  tub ;  a  second  or  third 
milking  may  be  added,  till  the  whole  is 
loppered.  It  is  then  ready  for  churning, 
but  if  the  lopper  is  not  broken,  which 
causes  it  to  ferment,  it  may  remain  seve- 
ral days.  The  churning  is  commenced 
at  50  to  55  degrees,  but  it  must  attain  70 
degrees  before  the  butter  can  be  sepa- 
rated. 

When  collected,  the  butter  must  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  every  particle  of 
buttermilk.  This  can  onlv  be  done  by 
working  it,  either  with  or  without  cold 
water.  A  ladle  ought  always  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  hand  never.  No. 
thing  should  then  be  added  to  it  butane 
salt.  Vast  quantities  of  butter  are  yearly 
made  in  the  United  States,  which  are 
used  for  no  other  purpose  but  soap-grease, 
from  the  total  want  of  all  care  in  pre- 
paring it.  Five  things  are  required  in 
producing  butter  to  keep  for  a  distant 
market.  All  the  buttermilk  must  be 
worked  out  ;  pure,  fine  salt  used  ;  and 
during  this  process  and  afterwards,  the 
butter  should  be  kept  cool  ;  the  vessels  in 
which  it  is  packed  must  be  sweet ;  and 
they  should  be  closed  from  the  air.  When 
filling  a  vessel  with  butter  from  succes- 
sive churnings,  brine  may  be  placed  over 
the  top  to  exclude  all  the  air,  or  a  clean 
cloth  used,  saturated  with  salt. 

Cheese  can  only  be  made  to  advantage 
when  the  cows  have  a  free  range  in  a 
summer  pasture.  Unless  their  food  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  nitrogen,  which  it 
seldom  does,  exercise  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  develop  the  casein,  which  is  the 


\  peculiar  principle  of  cheese.  All  (he 
J  care  and  neatness  enjoined  above  for 
s  making  butter,  arc  equally  required  for 
)  making  cheese.  One  or  more  milkings, 
(if  sweet,  may  be  made  into  a  cheese. 
)  No  cream  should  be  taken  from  the  milk. 
^  When  enough  milk  is  obtained,  heat  it 
to  its  natural  temperature,  and  add  rennet 
sufficient  to  produce  coagulation  in  30  or 
40  minutes.  For  this  purpose  a  piece 
two  inches  square,  and  soaked  in  a 
pint  of  water  for  12  hours  is  generally 
sufficient  for  a  cheese  of  20  pounds. 
The  curd  is  then  broken  into  fine  pieces, 
and  all  the  whey  run  off,  when,  after  be- 
ing drained,  it  is  placed  in  the  hoop,  and 
under  the  press.  After  10  or  12  hours, 
the  cheese  should  be  rubbed  with  fine 
salt  and  replaced  in  the  press,  where  it 
may  remain  48  hours.  If  the  whey  is  set 
in  pans,  it  will  produce  cream  which  may 
be  churned  into  butter  for  greasing  the 
cheese.  The  cheese  should  be  turned 
daily  at  first,  und  occasionally  afterwards 
till  it  is  cured.  It  should  be  always  kept 
in  a  cool,  dry  place,  well  ventilated,  and 
when  ready  for  market  is  best  preserved 
by  packing  in  a  cask  with  clean,  dry  oats. 
Use  no  coloring  for  cheese.  Annatto, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  is  a  good  vegetable  medi 
cine  enough  for  dysentery  and  some  other 
disorders.  But  the  trash  sold  for  Annatto, 
and  such  as  is  used  for  coloring  cheese, 
is  the  vilest  compound  ever  presented  for 
human  food  ;  consisting  of  old  powdered 
bricks,  starch,  turmeric  powder,  train  oil, 
potash,  soft  soap,  quick-lime,  chalk,  pipe- 
clay, and  sometimes  a  little  of  the  gen 
uine  article  added.  Even  if  pure,  it 
would  not  improve  the  cheese  ;  and  filthy 
as  these  ingredients  are,  they  injure  it 
just  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
used. 

An  agricultural  committee  in  Jefferson 
county,  N.  Y.,  examined  27  cheese,  and 
10  butter  dairies,  comprising  829  cows, 
in  the  fall  of  1842,  and  they  report  that 
the  cows  make  on  an  average  318  lbs. 
of  cheese  each,  beside  40  to  50  lbs.  of 
butter  in  the  fall  and  spring.  The  cheese 
averaged  2  lbs.  2J  oz.,  and  the  butter 
dairies  13£  oz.  per  day.  The  cheese  at 
5^  cents  per  lb.  will  exceed  the  value  of 
the  butter  at  12£  cents  per  lb.,  If  cents 
per  day.  The  comparative  value  of  the 
offal  for  pork-making,  and  the  labor  in 
preparing  each,  must  then  determine 
which  is  the  most  profitable  article  for 
market. 
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MEADOW     LANDS 


Mowing. — It  is  an  old  and  oft-repeated 
adage,  which  has  long  passed  current 
among  our  farmers,  that  in  cutting  grass, 

an  inch  at  the  bottom  is  worth  two  at 
the  top,"  and  they  practice  accordingly, 
and  mow  their  meadows  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible.  Now  so  far  as  clover 
and  herds-grass  are  concerned,  we  deny 
the  truth  of  the  adage  entirely  ;  for  near 
to  the  ground  the  stalks  of  these  grasses 
are  coarse  and  dry,  and  the  leaves  decayed, 
and  they  are  consequently  divested  of 
nearly  all  their  nutritive  quality ;  it  is 
therefore  adding  nothing  to  the  value  of 
the  hay  to  cut  so  close,  and  it  often  does 
the  meadows  great  injury.  If  dry  weather 
follows  immediately  after  close  mowing, 
the  stubs  of  grass  left  so  short,  and  even 
the  tops  of  the  roots  get  so  scorched  under 
the  hot  sun,  that  vegetation  will  not  start 
again  during  summer,  and  the  ground  is 
left  quite  bare  during  the  following  win- 
ter, which  is  injurious  to  the  meadow, 
and  an  early  start  of  the  grass  the  follow- 
ing spring.  In  cutting  herds-grass  and 
clover,  we  would  therefore  be  cautious 
about  mowing  too  close :  red-top  and 
some  of  the  natural  grasses,  especially 
those  in  water-meadows,  may  be  cut 
nearer  the  ground. 

After  Management. — No  sooner  is 
the  hay  taken  off  the  meadows,  than 
many  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  their 
cattle  on  them  for  pasturage,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  nearly  as  injurious  as  close 


mowing ;  for  any  grass  which  may  have 
escaped  the  scythe,  is  sure  to  be  knawed 
down  by  a  hungry  herd  of  animals.  Our 
practice  has  been  as  soon  after  mowing 
as  possible,  to  give  the  meadows  a  slight 
top  dressing  of  compost,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  leached  ashes, 
and  to  shut  off  all  the  stock  till  the  grass 
has  got  well  up,  and  then  turn  into  pas- 
ture, taking  care  to  keep  the  cattle  out 
during  wet  and  frosty  weather,  so  that 
they  might  not  endanger  poaching  the 
land.  In  this  way,  on  lands  of  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  fertility,  we  have  been 
able  to  cut  an  average  product  of  one  and 
a  half  tons  of  hay  annually  per  acre,  be- 
sides getting  a  considerable  amount  of 
pasture  from  them ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  we  think  that  we  have  rather  in- 
creased the  fertility  of  the  meadows  than 
otherwise,  and  improved  the  herbage. 
We  are  careful  to  beat  the  manure  fine 
early  in  the  spring,  which  has  been  drop- 
ped by  the  cattle  pasturing  on  the  mea- 
dows the  preceding  fall. 

Time  of  Cutting  Hay  and  Grain. — 
We  think  our  farmers  err  frequently  by 
cutting  their  grass  too  early,  and  their 
grain  too  late.  If  the  former  be  cut  too 
early,  the  saccharine  matter  is  not  fully 
matured,  and  it  is  consequently  not  so 
nutritious.  We  usually  allow  the  grass 
to  be  just  going  out  of  flower  at  the  time 
of  cutting,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
appropriate  season. 


SOUTH    DOWN     SHEEP. 


Among  the  many  valuable  and  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  stock,  imported  of  late 
years  into  this  country,  we  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  South  Down 
Sheep  especially,  not  only  as  an  example 
of  great  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  an 
instance  of  the  admirable  results  of  se- 
lection and  subsequent  management, 
when  accompanied  by  a  thorough  know- ) 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  breeding. 

The  animal  from  which  the  present; 
race  of  Improved  South  Downs  originated,  ? 
was  small,  hardy,  and  unsymmetrical ; 
always  possessing,  however,  great  weight ) 
in  the  hind  quarter,  a  point  that  in  the  \ 
whole  course  of  its  improved  breeding  < 
has  been  jealously  preserved ;  while  much  , 
pains  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  i 
size  of  the  fore  quarter,  which  neverthe- ' 


less  yet  weighs  three  or  four  pounds  less, 
a  difference  not  objected  to  by  breeders  of 
sheep,  who  think  that  the  weight  should 
be  found  in  the  most  valuable  parts.  And 
here  we  quite  agree  with  them;  we  never 
could  believe  the  fore  quarter,  however 
large  and  loaded  with  fat,  so  palatable  or 
profitable  as  the  hind  quarter ;  which 
seems  the  general  opinion,  since  the  for- 
mer is  never  worth  so  much  in  market  as 
the  latter.  The  Down  owes  the  weight 
of  its  hind  quarter  to  the  full  round  form 
of  the  leg,  which  thus  furnishes  a  large 
ham  peculiarly  adapted  to  smoking  or 
drying,  like  venison,  to  which  it  is  scarcely 
inferior ;  while  the  sweet,  juicy  meat, 
short-grained  and  well  marbled,  gives  the 
mutton  a  just  claim  to  the  high  reputation 
it  has  obtained  in  market.     Unlike  many 
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varieties  ithas  much  lean  and  little  outside  '<;  inetry  and  compactness,  which  the  follow. 
fat.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  aniOing  portrait  of  a  three  year  old  ewe,  de- 
nials of  this  character,  they  give  a  great }  scended  from  the  Glynd  flock,  will  serve 
deal  of  profitable  meat  for  their  appear-  \  to  illustrate,  being  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
ance,  and  the  butcher  is  rarely  disap-  \  improved  breed,  and  to  show  the  differ- 
pointed  in  their  proof,  while  the  propor-  s  ence  between  a  good  animal  and  a  poor 
tion  of  offal  is  small.  \  one,  we  subjoin  for  contrast  a  miserable 

The  South  Down  after  a  series  of  judi.  5  native,    which    speaks    sufficiently    for 
cious  breeding,  attained  a  degree  of  sym-  >  itself. 

South-Down  Ewe,  Little  Wood-Chuck.     (Fig.  4.) 


Bred  by,  and  the  Property  of  Francis  Roteh,  Eiq.,  Butternuts,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  T. 
Native  Ewe,  Wild  and  Worthless.     (Fig.  5.) 
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A — Face. 

B— Nose. 

C— Neck. 

D— Shoulder. 

E — Bosom. 

F — Brisket. 

G— Fore  Flank. 

H— Chine,   [die 

I — Loin,  or  Sad- 

K — Rump. 

L— Leg. 

M— Hips. 

N — Crease,  or 

Crack  ; — a  channel 

*  along     the     sacral 

.bone,    just   at    the 

'     setting  in  of  the  tail. 


Bred  by,  and  the  Property  of  Nobody  in  Particular,  the  United  Statas  over. 
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The  points  of  Fig.  4,  may  be  briefly  enu. 
merated  as  follows  :  A  fine,  clean  head  ; 
eye  bright,  with  the  orbit  not  too  promi- 
nent; short  neck;  straight  back;  ribs  spring- 
ing high  and  bowing ;  wide  loin  ;  tail  set 
on  well  up  ;  long  from  hips  to  rump  ;  very 
deep  in  the  flank  ;  full  twist ;  round,  pro- 
jecting brisket ;  fore  legs  standing  per- 
pendicularly under  the  body;  sound  hoofs 
and  well  woolled  on  the  belly  and  thighs. 

Such  were  the  sheep,  as  bred  by  the 
late  John  Elman,  of  Glynd,  Sussex,  one 
of  the  first  and  most  successful  improvers 
of  the  South  Downs,  and  such  are  the 
sheep  now  kept  by  his  son,  the  present 
J.  Elman,  on  the  same  estate.  From 
this  source  have  sprung  most  of  the  im- 
proved breed,  which  were  distributed 
over  England  by  annual  drafts  from  Mr. 
E.'s  flock  ;  and  though  many  are  now 
breeders  and  exhibitors  of  this  variety, 
and  have  attained  as  such,  great  emi- 
nence, yet  we  believe  they  will  readily 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the 
Glynd  flock,  for  their  earlier  materials. 

A  striking  and  valuable  characteristic 
of  the  South  Down  breed,  is  their  great 
power  of  endurance ;  a  quality  which 
their  native  hills  are  well  calculated  to 
test.  These  consist  of  large  tracts  of 
uninclosed  land,  in  Sussex  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  whose  altitude  and  hilly 
surface,  together  with  the  thin  chalky 
soil,  covered  with  scanty  but  sweet  herb- 
age, render  it  only  fit  as  pasturage  for 
sheep  of  the  hardiest  habits.  Here  large 
flocks  of  the  South  Downs,  attended  by 
shepherds  and  their  dogs,  are  fed ;  often 
being  driven  several  miles  to  and  from 
their  pasture,  whose  barrenness  obliging 
them  to  feed  over  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
requires  an  amount  of  travel  few  sheep 
would  endure  ;  while  they  not  only  live, 
but  thrive  on  pasturage  so  poor,  that  they 
little  fear  the  encroachment  of  any  other 
of  the  improved  breeds.  They  have  been 
tried  successfully  on  the  high,  bleak 
mountains  of  Wales,  where  their  indus- 
try and  vigorous  constitutions  have  en- 
abled them  to  equal  in  endurance,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  far  surpassed  in  sym- 
metry, the  goat-like  breed  of  that  country. 

But  this  power  of  enduring  poor  fare, 
does  not  unfit  the  South  Downs  for  better 
quarters ;  unlike  most  of  the  world  they 
bear  prosperity  well.  We  find  them  in  the 
fertile  county  of  Cambridge,  in  the  fold  of 
Mr.  Webb,  with  crosses  of  the  blood  of  the 
Glynd  flock,  attaining  the  weight  of  forty 
pounds  per  quarter  and  above,  and  bearing 


I  away  the  prizes  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
|  Society  from  all  England.  Thus  we  see 
\  them  on  the  rich  meadows  of  the  lowlands, 
5  producing  more  wool,  acquiring  even 
pearlier  maturity,  and  reaching  a  larger 
>size   than  upon  the  Downs,  where  they 

>  seldom  exceed  thirty  pounds  per  quarter ; 
{ a  proof  that  individual  size  greatly  de- 
fends upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
s  food,  or  in  other  words  upon  the  strength 
\  of  the  land  on  which  the  animal  is  fed. 
1  The  strong   constitution   of  this   breed 

>  readily   enabling  it  to  flourish  in  every 

>  situation  where  sheep  are  found,  is  one  of 
<their  inherent  properties,  and  so  highly 
l  appreciated  by  breeders,  that  Sir  John 
<;  Sinclair  quotes  the  Down,  as  the  standard 
\  of  perfection  in  this  respect.  As  an  ad- 
s  ditional  proot  we  may  mention  that  they 
;>bear  folding,  (a  very  severe  test  of  con- 
stitution) better  than  any  other  breed,  and 

>  can  be  kept  in  large  flocks  without  loss 
\  or  inconvenience  ;  a  circumstance  having 

no  little  weight  with  sheep  masters,  who 
know  the  disadvantages  of  a  deficiency 
in  this  respect.  Another  result  of  this 
property  of  great  importance  in  their  na- 
tive country,  is  the  close  stocking  they 
will  bear  ;  it  being  now  generally  con- 
ceded, we  believe,  in  England,  that  they 
will  "  live  on  the  land"  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  two  over  the  other  improved 
breeds.  These  hardy  animals  seem  to 
have  set  disease  at  defiance  ;  the  rot, 
scab,  and  redwater,  being  unknown, 
among  them,  while  their  sound,  deerlike 
hoofs,  are  perfect  models  of  what  a 
sheep's  should  be.  They  are  very  pro- 
lific, one-third  or  one-fourth  of  a  flock 
usually  producing  twins,  and  bringing 
them  up  well,  the  ewes  being  excellent 
nurses  and  fond  mothers,  so  that  600 
lambs  from  800  ewes,  is  a  common  yield 
where  numbers  are  grown. 

The  wool  of  this  breed,  like  that  of  all 
mutton  sheep  has  but  small  pretensions 
to   fineness,  the    fibre  being    about   the 
600th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  a  quality 
well  adapted  to  our  farmers'  home  con- 
sumption, and  that  which  our  country  ma- 
chinery  can   work   to    advantage — finer 
being  more  difficult  to  manufacture  and 
coarser  not  felting  sufficiently.  The  fleece 
usually  averages  four  pounds  per  head  from 
the  ewes,  and  as  high  as  eight  or  nine  from 
<;  the  bucks,  being  very  close  and  compact, 
<  and  not  parting  on  the  back,  it  forms  a 
^  complete   protection  against   snow   and 
^rain,   no   trifling   advantage    through   a 

>  northern  winter. 
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But  in  speaking  thus  highly  of  the  ^maturity  and  quiet  habits,  peculiarly  fit 
South  Downs,  we  do  not  mean  to  include  >  them  for  graziers  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
all  the  races  of  black-faced  sheep  found  S;  cities  or  towns,  where  their  superior 
in  England,  there  being  no  less  than  six  <  quality  of  mutton  would  always  command 
distinct  varieties,  none  of  which,  with  \  the  highest  price  ;  while  their  capability 
the  exception  of  the  Norfolk  and  South  \  of  traveling  renders  them  great  favorites 
Downs,  have  been  objects  of  much  at-  S  with  the  drover,  and  enables  the  more 
tention  or  improvement.  The  Norfolks,  5  distant  farmer  to  raise  them  with  advan. 
however,  even  in  their  own  country  hold  1  tage.  For  the  farmer  keeping  but  a  small 
no  rivalry  with  the  Downs.  Some  of  j  flock  for  family  use,  we  are  convinced 
these  inferior  varieties  have,  we  believe,  \  that  no  breed  is  more  suitable  or  profit- 
been  imported  into  this  country,  but  we  \  able,  both  for  wool  and  mutton,  than  this, 
are  confident  a  comparison  with  the  im-sor  some  of  its  crosses.  With  the  Leiccs- 
proved  breed  would  soon  reduce  their  ^  ters  they  produce  a  large  animal  of  good 
pretensions,  and  rank  them  among  the  ?  form,  great  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  very 
host  of  common  and  worthless  sheep  \  early  maturity — living  on  less  and  poorer 
with  which  England  yet  abounds — pos-  i  food  than  the  long-woolled  sheep.  Cros- 
sessing  little  excellence  in  either  form  or  s  sed  with  the  Cotswolds,  the  produce 
wool.  \  possesses  greater  aptitude  to  fatten,  com. 

We  would  now  call  the  attention  of  <  bined  with  superior  power  of  endurance, 
the  public  to  the  remarkable  adaptation  of  s  As  an  instance  of  this  cross,  we  need 
the  South  Downs  to  the  various  parts  of)  only  to  refer  to  the  two  wethers  bred  and 
our  own  country.  On  the  bleak  hill  side,  >  fed  by  Mr.  Mclntyre,  of  Albany,  that  at 
in  the  fertile  valley,  in  the  homested  <  tained  the  great  weight  of  210  pounds, 
meadow,  or  the  vast  prairie,  they  are  alike  5  and  this  without  extraordinary  keeping 
flourishing  and  content ;  and  whether  s  The  cross  with  the  common  mongrels  of 
facing  the  rough  blasts  of  a  northern  s  our  country,  when  good  individuals  have 
winter,  or  luxuriating  in  the  warm  sun- 1  been  selected,  has  been  very  valuable  ; 
shine  of  a  southern  season,  they  will  find  >  everything  being  gained  in  form  and  con- 
but  few  superiors  among  the  woolly  tribe.  >  stitution,  and  nothing  lost  in  wool,  while 
Quickly  acclimated,  they  endure  the  long  !  the  maturity  and  thriftiness  of  the  native 
cold  winters  of  the  northern  and  eastern  ?  has  been  much  improved, 
states  with  no  other  food  than  hay  ;  com-  >  Some  of  the  best  importations  into  this 
ing  into  winter  quarters  in  fine  order,  \  country  from  the  flocks  of  Messrs.  Elman, 
and  retaining  their  condition  through  six  ^Coke,  Webb,  and  Grantham,  are  in  the 
months  of  dry  feeding.  In  the  south  and  I  possession  of  Messrs.  Rotch,  Mclntyre, 
west  the  shorter  and  warmer  season  being  <  Cope,  Waite,  and  Bagg  ;  Messrs.  Sher- 
more  congenial,  would  allow  of  their  liv-  s  wood  and  Gidings,  and  several  other 
ing  as  on  their  native  Downs,  on  but  little  5  gentlemen,  also  have  excellent  specimens 
hay  and  a  few  roots.  >  of  this  breed,   having    purchased   lately 

Wliere  mutton  is  an  object  with  the  far-  i  from  Mr.  Rotch,  and  we  are  not  disap- 
mer,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  sheep  pos-  i  pointed  to  find  they  maintain  here  the 
sessing  the  property  of  fattening  rapidly  <  high  reputation  they  enjoy  at  home,  sat- 
with  small  consumption  of  food,  and  we  s  isfied,  as  we  are,  that  they  only  require 
believe  the  South  Down  is  eminently  <  to  be  better  known  to  be  universally 
calculated  to  fill  this  niche.     Their  early  >  admired. 


HOEING     CROPS     IN     DRY    WEATHER, 


Most  farmers  entirely  mistake  the  effects  ( 
of  hoeing,  as  it  regards  the  moisture  sub-  < 
sequently  yielded  to  the  growing  plants. 
They  suppose,  that  by  stirring  the  earth, 
much  of  the  water  contained  in  it  es-< 
capes,  and  that  in  a  dry  time,  their  crops  : 
will  suffer  by  the  operation.  This  result  j 
may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  on  very  • 
light  sandy  land  ;  but  on  all  good  soil, , 
just  the  reverse  takes  place.     The  mois-  < 


ture  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  opera- 
tion of  stirring  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
by  the  plow,  harrow,  cultivator  or  hoe. 
The  reasons,  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  first  principles  of  chemistry,  are  per- 
fectly obvious,  and  are  briefly  these. 

When  the  surface  has  remained  unmo- 
lested for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  compar- 
atively smooth  and  compact.  In  this  con- 
dition, but  little  air  circulates  within  the 
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soil,  and  its  temperature  consequently  re- 
mains nearly  uniform.  By  stirring  the 
earth  the  surface  is  thrown  into  innumer- 
able inequalities,  and  the  particles  have 
but  little  cohesion.  The  air,  then,  has  a 
free  circulation.  If  to  this  condition  of 
the  soil  one  other  be  added,  which  is 
generally  the  case  when  it  is  rich,  viz.,  a 
dark  or  blackish  color,  we  have  precisely 
what  is  required  to  sustain  the  requisite 
state  of  moisture  even  in  dry  weather. 
For  if  the  land  is  exposed  to  the  sun 
during  the  day,  it  absorbs  large  quantities 
of  heat  from  its  direct  rays ;  as  a  rough 
surface  and  black  color  are  just  what  are 
required  to  produce  this  effect  in  the 
greatest  degree.  This  heat  circulating 
among  the  roots,  contributes  greatly  to 
the  health,  growth  and  maturity  of  the 
vegetable.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the 
sun's  rays,  the  ground  gives  up  its  heat  as 
rapidly  as  it  absorbed  it,  and  long  before 
the  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  the  surface 
has  become  so  much  cooled,  that  it  ab- 
soibs  moisture  from  the  air,  which,  when- 
ever visible,  we  call  dew.  When  the 
ground  becomes  shaded  by  its  luxuriant 
growth  of  vegetables,  as  of  Indian  corn, 
for  example,  the  same  effect  is  continued, 
though  under  somewhat  varied  circum- 
stances. The  air  then  becomes  the  sole 
cause  of  change  of  temperature  to  the 
soil,  and  although  it  brings  less  heat  to  it 
than  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  would  af- 
ford, yet,  by  means  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  a  considerable  influence  is  felt,  and 
the  deposition  of  moisture  is  commenced 
earlier  in  the  evening,  and  continues 
later  in  the  morning,  while  the  luxuriant 
foliage  above  participates  in  all  the  ben- 
efits of  alternate  heat  and  dew,  acting 
diiectly  upon  its  dark  rough  surface. 

There  is  no  stint  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  what  is  called  the  driest 
times.  Indeed,  it  is  usually  then  most 
highly  charged  with  vapor,  whenever 
water  exists  in  the  neighboring  country, 
which  is  everywhere  the  case,  except 
near  extensive  arid  deserts.  The  amount 
of  this  necessary  to  contribute  to  the  far- 


mer's  crops,  can  at  all  times  be  extracted 
with  proper  management.  To  guard  ef 
fectually  against  drought,  the  soil  should 
have  been  thoroughly  pulverized  to  a 
considerable  depth,  before  planting.  Tull 
demonstrated,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  that  by  finely  pulverizing  the  soil,  it 
became  moist  as  far  as  the  operation  ex- 
tended, even  in  the  dryest  weather,  while 
the  adjoining  land  which  had  remained 
unplowed,  was  so  dry  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  yielding  any  moisture  to  the  plants 
on  its  surface.  The  above  facts  may 
have  some  effect  in  removing  the  preju- 
dice against  using  what  is  termed  long  or 
unfermented  manure,  on  any  crop  re- 
quiring hoeing.  The  principal  objection 
to  its  use  is  its  tendency  to  produce 
weeds, for  scarcely  anyone  can  be  igno- 
rant that  such  manure  is  more  powerful, 
and  contains  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
food  for  plants,  than  when  decomposed, 
or  rotted.  But  if  the  advantage  is  so 
great  from  frequently  stirring  the  ground, 
the  weeds  will  of  necessity  be  extermin- 
ated by  the  operation,  while  the  crop  is 
greatly  increased.  Salt  is  admirably 
adapted  to  preserve  proper  moisture  in 
the  ground ;  so  likewise  are  ashes.  Plas- 
ter of  Paris  or  gypsum  has  also  a  great 
influence  in  disposing  vegetation  to  ab- 
sorb and  retain  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. Let  any  one  incredulous  as  to  its 
effects,  wade  through  a  field  of  clover  on 
which  plaster  has  been  applied,  and  he 
will  find  long  after  no  moisture  can  be 
detected  on  an  unplastered  field,  that  -he 
will  come  out  with  wet  leggins  from  the 
one  which  has  received  a  supply 

In  conclusion,  we  say  to  such  as  v^ish  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  drought,  after  prepar- 
ing  a  deep  soil  by  thorough  pulverization 
and  manuring,  and  adding  either  salt, 
plaster,  or  ashes,  or  all  together,  stir  the 
surface  frequently,  it  cannot  be  done  too 
often,  and  as  certainly  as  the  princi 
pies  of  the  natural  world  remain  un- 
changed, so  surely  will  you  greatly  miti 
gate,  if  you  do  not  entirely  avoid,  the 
effects  of  the  drought. 


LONG-WOOLLED     SHEEP. 

Of  the  long  wooled  sheep  there  are  \  greater  or  less  notoriety,  according  to  the 
many  varieties  in  England:  such  as  the )  attention  bestowed  upon  them  by  their 
Romney  Marsh,  the  Cotswold,  New  Ox-  \  breeders.  Mr.  Bakewell  was  the  first 
fordshire,  Lincolnshire,  Leicester,  or) great  improver  of  the  long-wools,  and 
Bakewell,  &c.  All  these,  however,  are<  hence  his  name  is  given  to  one  of  these 
essentially  the  same,  and  have  obtained  ( varieties.  He  brought  them  in  the  course 
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of  a  few  years  to  almost  perfection.  The 
usual  weight  of  these  sheep,  full  grown, 
is  about  200  lbs.;  in  183  ,  we  saw  one, 
a  buck,  in  Mr.  Dunn's  flock,  near1 
Albany,  which  weighed  334  lbs. ;  he  was, 
however,  too  coarse  to  suit  our  taste,  and 
we  should  much  prefer  an  animal  of  finer 
points  and  smaller  size.  They  will  shear 
from  6  lbs.  to  16  lbs.  of  wool ;  7  lbs.  may 
be  considered  a  good  average.  It  is  from 
this  kind  of  wool  that  the  English  and 
American  goods  are  manufactured  ;  it  is 
also  used  a  good  deal  in  this  country,  for 


listing.  The  mutton  of  the  Long-Woolled 
sheep  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  South 
Down,  Merino,  Saxony,  or  native  sheep; 
it  being  usually  too  fat  for  good  eating. 
They  make  valuable  crosses  with  other 
breeds  of  sheep,  especially  when  it  is 
mixed  to  increase  the  size,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  they  would  prove  very  profita- 
ble animals  in  the  west,  bred  and  slaugh- 
tered for  their  tallow  alone ;  the  same  as 
they  kill  pigs  there  for  their  lard.  A 
well  fattened  Long-Woolled  sheep  would 
be  nearly  all  tallow. 
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THE     DORKING     FOWL.     cFig.  7.) 


We  had  never  seen  the  Dorking  Fowl  ss  the  fifth  being  apparently  superfluous,  and 
till  we  met  with  them  in  England  in  the  I  rising  like  a  spur  from  the  same  root  as 
summer  of  1841.  We  were  so  much  I  the  heel  toe  in  the  common  varieties, 
pleased  with  this  breed,  that  we  brought  >  This  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  va- 
home  a  coop  of  them  on  our  return  to  the  5  riety.  They  are  most  excellent  layers, 
United  States,  as  presents  to  some  friends.  I  good  and  steady  sitters,  and  kind,  careful 
They  have  proved  very  hardy  in  this  ?  nurses.  Their  color  is  various — from 
climate,  and  are  much  liked.  We  cannot ;  pure  white  to  almost  black,  many  of  them 
belter  describe  them  than  in  the  language  c  beautifully  variegated.  They  are  the  ca. 
of  one  to  whom  we  sent  a  half  dozen.       <  pon  fowl  of   England,  and   are   bred   in 

"The  Dorkings  prove  fine  large  birds,  great  quantities  for  the  luxurious  tables 
weighing  when  at  maturity  5  to  8  lbs.  ^  of  the  wealthy  classes,  in  the  counties 
Caponised  and  well  fatted  they  would  ^  about  London.  They  commenced  laying 
weigh  easily  8  to  10  lb?.,  and  perhaps,  in  J  with  me  during  the  winter,  and  have,  thus 
some  instances,  even  12  lbs.  They  are  <  far,  exceeded  any  other  fowls  I  ever  kept, 
better  proportioned,  according  to  their  J  in  their  good  qualities.  Their  young  have 
size,  than  any  breed  that  I  have  yet  seen;  proved  very  hardy  and  easy  to  rear.  The 
their  bodies  being  very  long,  full,  and  ^  males,  are  large  strong  birds,  and  the 
well-fleshed  in  the  breast  and  other  vuluo  hens  are  all  I  could  desire  of  them; 
able  parts.  They  are  short  legged  ;  thick-  5  growing  up  pheasant  shaped,  with  beau- 
ly  feathered;  with  fine,  delicate  heads  ^tiful  fine  heads  and  necks,  and  deep, 
and  throats ;  both  double  and  single ,  heavy  briskets,  like  Durham  heifers, 
combs,  and  a  shi;iing,  beuitifu!  plumage.  \  Their  eggs  are  of  large  size,  clear  white, 
The  color  of  their  legs  is  white,  or  fles-h-^  and  excellent  in  quality.  This  variety  1 
colored,  having  five  instead  of  four  toes,  v  keep  for  my  own  purposes." 

THE       END. 

"oT 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

A  monthly  periodical  of  S2  pages,  double  column*,  imperial  ociaato,  making  a  volume  of '384  pages,  illus- 
trated by  upward  of  One  Hundred  handsome  Emgravtngs,  at  the  low  price  of  One  Dollar  a  year*— 
Three  copies  for  Two  Dollars— Eight  copies  for  Five  Dollars  ;  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  tlie  Farmer,  t/ie  Planter,  the  Horticulturist,  and  the  Stock-breeder. 
The  Publishers  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  excellent  periodical.    Its  editor  has  been  long 
known  as  a4)ractiral  farmer  and  stock-breeder,  and  in  addition,  has  had  the  advantage  of  extensive  travel- 
ling and  observation  of  the  different  practices  of  agriculture,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe ;  and 
is  most  ably  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  bis  paper  by  correspondents  in  the  Canadas,  the  several  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union,  the  West  India  Island?,  and  different  countries  from  abroad;  thus  making  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  the  most  varied  and  useful  work  of  its  class  ever  pot  published.    It 
has  received  the  marked  commendation  of  the  press  generally,  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  practical  and 
scientific  farmers  of  the  country.    Volume  III.  will  commence  on  the  1st  January,  1844,  with  as  promising 
a  subscription  list  as  any  other  agricul'ural  periodical  ever  issued  in  the  United  States. 

A.  B.  ALLEN,  Editor.  SAXTON  &  MILES,  Publishers,  205  Broadway. 


COMMERCIAL  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY 

OF 

PARSONS    &    CO., 

FLUSHING,    NEAR    NEW-YORK. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  all  the  Trees.  Shrubs,  and  Plants  cultivated  at  this  estabb'shment,  are  recently 
from  the  press,  in  a  new  and  improved  form,  and  can  be  obtained  gratis  by  application  to  the  Proprietors 
by  mail,  post-paid,  or  of  M.  Day  &  Co.,  374  Fearl  street.  New- York. 

The  Fruit  Department  comprises  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Grapes,  Figs,  Quinces,  Mulberries,  Persimmons,  Papaws,  Medlars, Walnuts,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Berberries,  Cranberries,  Esculent  Roots,  &c,  of  superior  size  and 
quality,  and  will  be  furnished  by  the  quantity  at  reduced  rates. 

The  Ornamental  Department  includes  the  different  varieties  of  Maple.  Ash,  Horse-chestnut,  Poplars, 
Oaks,  Lindens,  Elms,  Beech,  Magnolias,  Mountain  Ash,  Pines,  Firs,  and  a  large  collection  of  all  the 
known  hardy  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  among  which  are  the  Chinese  Ailanthus,  Silver-leaved  AbeJe, 
European  Larch,  Tulip  Tree,  1'ride  of  India,  Judas  Tree,  White  Fringe  Tree,  Flowering  Ash,  Chinese 
Koelruteria,  Venetian  Sumac,  Balsam  Fir,  White  Spruce,  Arbor  Vita?,  &c. ;  10,000  Norway  Spruce  of 
■mall  size  will  be  furnished  at  reduced  prices. 

It  also  includes  a  large  collection  of  Ornamental  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines,  Creepers,  Honeysuckles, 
Azaleas,  Paeonies,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  and  other  bulbs,  with  a  numerous  list  of  Herbaceous  Plants  and 
Roses.  Their  importations  of  the  past  season  comprise  many  new  kinds  of  Shrubs,  and  Hardy  and  China 
Roses,  and  some  new  varieties  of  the  Tree  Paeony  never  before  introduced  to  this  country.  The  Tree  Roses 
are  very  thrifty,  and  include  the  finest  varieties.  They  have  not  yet  tested  the  hardiness  of  the  Paulownia 
Imperials  and  Cedrus  Deodara,  but  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  recommend  both  these  beautiful  trees  for  genera] 
cultivation.  A  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  Trees  cultivated  at  Flushing,  is  their  peculiar  hardihood. 
From  the  fact  that  the  Nurseries  are  freely  exposed  to  all  the  winds  from  the  ocean  on  the  one  side,  and 
Long  Island  Sound  on  the  other,  accompanied  by  the  advantage  of  being  sufficiently  far  North  to  acclimate 
the  Trees  to  any  section  of  the  country,  they  acquire  a  degree  of  hardihood  which  renders  them  eligible  for 
removal  to  colder  latitudes,  and  enables  them  to  support  the  rigors  of  even  a  Canadian  winter.  Trees  thru 
hardened  by  nature,  are  found  not  only  to  endure  with  safety  the  climate  of  those  parts  of  New  England 
where  the  winters  are  uniformly  severe,  but  also  to  succeed  well  in  the  more  temperate  climates  of  the  South. 

Orders  sent  to  the  Proprietors  by  mail,  or  left  at  129  Pearl  street.  New- York,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


SAXTON  &   MIL.ES, 
CHEAP  CASH  BOOKSTORE, 

205    BROADWAY,    NEW-YORK. 

Where  a  complete  assortment  of  works  on  Agriculture  and  other  subjects,  may  be  found.    All  orders 
enclosing  each,  promptly  attended  to. 


STOCK   FOR   SALE. 

Charles  Starr,  Jr.,  Mendham.  Morris  County,  New-Jersey;  R.  L.  Allen,  Buffalo,  New-  York ;  R.  H, 
Her.drickson,  Middletown,  (near  Cincinnati.)  Ohio,  have  for  sale  elegant  carriage  and  road  horse*,  Dur- 
ham and  Devon  Cattle,  various  breeds  of  Sheep,  and  Berkshire  and  China  Pigs. 


I      "Books  for  the  People"  published  by  J.   Winchester  y  30  -4wi  street t  New-  York. 


NOW    READY, 

lit  TEK  CONSECUTIVE  DOUBLE   EXTRA  NUMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD,  AT  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH, 

SIR  JOHN   FROISSART'S 

CHRONICLES 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  SPAIN, 

AND 

THE  ADJOINING   COUNTRIES: 

THE  MOST  RARE,  VALUABLE,  INTERESTING,  AND  CELEBRATED  WORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  THE   WORLD; 
ELEGANTLY  PRINTED  ON  SUPERFINE  WHITE  PAPER,  AND  SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  OVER 

ONE  HUNDRED   AND   TWENTY  ENGRAVINGS, 

REPRESENTING  THE   SCENES,  COSTUMES,  SIEGES,  BATTLES,  NAVAL   ENGAGEMENTS.  AND  TOURNAMENTS 
CF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  ENGRAVED  AT  A  COST  OF 

ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS. 


"  Did  you  ever  read  Froissart?"  "No,"  was  Morton's  answer.  "  I  have  half  a  mind,"  said  Claver- 
house,  "  to  contrive  you  should  have  six  months'  imprisonment  in  order  to  procure  you  that  pleasure.  His 
chapters  inspire  me  with  more  enthusiasm  than  even  poetry  itself."— Old  Mortality. 

"  Whoever  has  taken  up  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart  must  have  been  dull  indeed,  if  he  did  not  find  him- 
self transported  back  to  the  days  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers."— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


<•>- 


The  works  of  Sir  John  Froissart  have  been  celebrated  by  poets,  historians  and  novelists,  for  more  than 
four  centuries.  For  many  years  after  their  first  publication,  they  were  circulated  only  through  the  medium 
of  manuscripts,  and  they  were  deemed  presents  worthy  of  kings  and  princes.  These  manuscripts  were  fre- 
quently embellished  with  illustrations  of  a  gorgeous  description.  They  were  done  in  bright  colors,  on  the 
broad  margins  of  the  parchment  pages  :  hence  they  have  been  said  to  be  illuminated.  The  edition  which 
we  present  is  a  reprint  of  that  which  appeared  in  London  but  three  years  since,  and  which  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings  on  wood, 
representing  scenes,  customs,  costumes  and  figures  of  the  olden  time,  executed  expressly  for  us  in  the  most 
careful  and  elegant  manner. 

The  language  in  this  edition  will  be  found  perfectly  modernized,  and  therefore  easily  understood  by  al] 
readers.  In  quaintness  and  simplicity  of  style,  it  is  almost  scriptural.  The  interest  of  the  story  increases 
greatly  as  you  read ;  it  is  the  very  romance  of  history.  From  this  source,  the  most  copious  and  abundant 
ever  discovered,  have  the  best  modern  novelists  and  dramatists  drawn  their  supplies.  The  original  of  many 
a  chivalrous  and  many  a  tender  scene  in  Scott,  and  James,  and  their  contemporaries,  will  be  recognized  in 
the  vivid  pages  of  "  old  Froissart." 

The  Chronicles  extend  from  1326  to  1400.  They  comprehend  every  considerable  affair  which  happened 
during  that  period  in  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Flanders.  They  include  also  a  vast  number 
of  particulars  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Rome  and  Avignon;  of  Spain,  Germany,  Italy;  even  of  Russia, 
Hungary,  Turkey,  Africa— in  short,  of  almost  the  whole  known  world. 

Froissart  has  always  been  deemed  by  scholars  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the  reading  and  right  com- 
prehension of  modern  history.  "  I  rejoice  you  have  met  with  Froissart,"  wrote  the  poet  Gray  to  one  of  his 
friends,  "he  is  the  Herodotus  of  a  barbarous  age.  *  *  His  locomotive  disposition,  (for  then  there  was  no 
other  way  of  learning  things,)  his  simple  curiosity,  his  religious  credulity,  were  much  like  those  of  the  old 
Grecian." 

From  the  New-York  Tribune. 

These  Chronicles  have  stood  the  test  of  five  centuries,  and,  from  the  time  they  first  appeared,  have  been 
the  admiration  of  genius  in  every  country  of  Europe.    Who  can  add  to  the  praises  of  St.  Palaye,  of  Mon- 
taigne, of  Gray,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott?    Froissart,  "the  Herodotus  of  a  barharous  age,  with  his  simple 
suriosity  and  religious  credulity,"  has  been  the  delight,  for  ages,  of  all  who  love  to  read 
"Of  bold  men's  bloody  combating,  and  gentle  ladies'  tears." 

He  has  presented  a  living  picture  of  Europe  in  its  boisterous  spring-time,  with  all  its  tumultuous  pleasures, 
its  chivalrous  glories,  and  its  magnificent  superstitions.  He  has  given  us  a  type  both  of  the  splendor  and 
the  decline  of  the  heroic  world.  He  has  transmitted  to  posterity  brilliant  examples  of  dauntless  heroism, 
»nd  perfect  models  of  reproachless  chivalry. 

With  the  sympathy  and  spirit  of  an  eye-witness,  and  with  the  frankness  of  an  old  priest  anxious  to  enter- 
tain hi*  noble  patron  with  as  good  a  story  as  was  consistent  with  truth,  he  has  detailed  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  English  history,  and  one  of  (he  most  exciting  epochs  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  He  has 
descrihed,  with  a  most  charming  simplicity,  even  with  dramatic  power,  all  that  can  excite  curiosity  in  the 
usages  of  warfare,  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  nobles,  in  the  squabbles  of  priests,  and  the  amusements  of, 
that  class  with  whom  he  associated. 


DR.    RUSI  LEGACY. 

PRICE  REDUCED 


AND 

CHEAPEST  MEDICINE 

EVER  KNOWN. 


TWELVE  AND  A  HALF  CTS. 


PER     BOX. 


INFALLIBLEJHEALTH   PILLS. 

These  Pills  were  originally  prepared  by,  and'  and  sovereign  remedy.  One,  taken  every  night  upon 
used  for  forty  years  in  the  private  practice  of  the  cele-  going  to  bed,  for  a  month,  will  cure  the  most  invele 
bruted  Dr  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers  of  rate  cases  of  dyspepsia;  and  doses  of  two  or  three, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  secret  of- according  to  the  age  and  habits  of  the  patient,  will 
their  preparation  was  left  as  a  legacy  by  Dr.  Rush,  (eradicate  from  the  system  all  bilious  humors,  purify 
to  a  favorite  student,  from  whom,  on  his  retiring  the  blood,  cleanse  the  stomach,  and,  in  a  word,  per 
from  practice,  it  whs  obtained  by  <he  present  pro-'fectly  restore  lost  health  and  spirits  ;  and  one  thing 
prietors.  The  Health  Pills  were  first  introduced |,is  most  certain,  they  must  always  do  some  benefit, 
to  the  public  in  November,  1842,  and  since  that  time,  ;and  can  never  do  any  harm.  The-y  may  be  admin 
they  have  obtained  a  fame  and  celebrity  every  way' istered  with  the  most  perfect  safety  to  small  children, 
worthy  the  gifted  and  benevolent  individual  by  ;being  utterly  free  from  any  deleterious  substances, 
whom  they  were  first  invented.  ;    The  Health  Pills  are  a  sovereign  remedy  for 

Dr.  Rush,  when  communicating  the  secret  to  his )all  bilious  and  liver  complaints— erysipelas,  and  all 
pupil,  used  the  following  language:  "To  this  medi-jjcutaneous  eruptions  or  diseases  of  the  skin;  piles; 
cine  1  attribute  the  great  success  which  has  attended/nausea  ;  dizziness;  pleurisy;  salt,  rheum;  scald 
me  during  a  long  and  extensive  practice.  I  dis-(head;  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  inflammation  of  the 
covered  the  happy  combination  after  infinite  pains-(bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. ;  asthma;  pains  in  the 
taking  and  repeated  experiments.  I  look  upon  it  asUide  or  heart;  scrofula;  and  for  women  enciente, 
an  old  alchemist  would  have  looked  upon  the  elixirsand  all  complaints  incident  to  the  sex,  there  is  no- 
vitie,  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  had  he  been  able  to  )thing  to  compare  with  them  for  gentleness  of  opera- 
discover  either.  It  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  remedies.  )tion  and  beneficial  effects— giving  no  pain  or  griping 
and  I  always  cad  it  my  Infallible  Health  Pill. /whatever. 

To  men  of  sedentary  pursuits — to  females,  whose)  In  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  with  their  many 
duties  confine  them  within  doors— to  persons  going)well-known  attendants,  bilious  and  sick  head-ache, 
to  sea,  where  the  want  of  exercise  is  apt  to  engender?  pain  and  oppression  after  meals,  giddiness,  dizziness, 
that  dull  sensation  always  attendant  upon  a  disor- (singing  noise  in  the  head  and  ears,  drowsiness,  heart- 
dered  state  of  the  stomach,  I  have  freely  recom-(burn,  loss  of  appetite,  wind,  spasms,  &c,  these 
mended  these  pills  ;  and  1  have  used  them  in  nume-\Pills  have  never  failed  of  effecting  a  cure, 
rous  cases  of  acute  disorder,  and  always  with  the(  Although  exceedingly  mild  in  their  operation, 
most  satisfactory  effect.  There  is  not  a  family  in  )thes°  Pills  exert  a  sovereign  power  over  disease.  By 
which  I  practice,  that  I  suffer  to  go  unprovided  with;a  happy  combination  of  medicinal  agents,  they  are 
a  box  of  them.  Their  great  virtue  is,  that  they  arrest)enabled  to  carry  off  all  the  vitiated  and  irritating  se- 
disease  in  its  first  approach.  They  are  preventivesjjcretions  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  remove  any 
as  well  us  remedies;  and  1  will  venture  to  say,  that, t inflammatory  or  organic  changes  which  may  have 
if  taken  by  persons  when  they  are  first  affected  with  (been  induced— equalize  the  circulation— restore  a 
symptoms  of  illness,  many  and  many  a  case,  that  is(healthy  action  to  all  the  excretory  organs,  and  pro- 
eilher  serious  or  fatal,  might  be  avoided."  (mote  a  more  vigorous  performance  of  the  organic 

These  Pills  are,  therefore,  no  new  invention,  butifunctions. 
were  prepared  by  Dr.  Rush  after  years  of  long  study )  Two  or  three  doses  will  convince  the  afflicted  of 
and  experience  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and /their  salutary  effects.  The  stomach  will  speedily 
were  administered  by  him  with  surprising  success  for/regain  its  strength;  a  healthy  action  of  the  liver, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  his  extensive  practice,  (bowels,  and  kidneys,  will  rapidly  take  place;  and, 
notonly  in  Philadelphia,  butthroughoutthecountry,;instead  of  listlessness,  heat,  pains,  and  jaundiced 
and  to  which  much  of  his  professional  reputation  (appearance,  strength,  activity,  and  renewed  health, 
belongs.  (extending  to  r  good  old  age,  will  be  the  result  of 

The  ancients,  who  believed  that  the  gloomy  affec-itaking  this  medicine,  according  to  the  djrections  ac 
tions  were  removed  by  purgatives,  with  the  bad  hu-)companying  each  box.  Try  them  once,  and  you 
mors,  understood  the  laws  of  the  Economy  better/will  use  no  other. 

than  our  modern  mechanicians.    By  their  action)  PRICE  12i  CENTS  A  BOX 

on  the  alimentary  canal,  they  remove  the  cause  of) 

disease.    It  is  in  cases  of  impaired  health  from  indi-?    So,d  wholesale  and  retail,  by  H.  G.  DAGGERS, 
gestion,  especially,  that  the  use  of  ?!0,e  Agent  for  the  United  States,  at  the  General 

/Office,  30  Ann  street,  New-York,  to  whom  all  orders 

DR.    RUSH    S  /should  be  addressed  (post-paid.)    Liberal  terms  ore' 

INFALLIBLE    HEALTH    PILLS  S^n  to  country  merchants  and  dealers.    Mr 'To 

(insure  against  counterfeits,  the  label  for  each  box, 
have  never  failed  of  effecting  a  cure.  The  human  sand  the  outside  wrapper,  are  splendidly  engraved  by 
frameisutall  times  liable  to  innumerable  complaints,  \Durand  &Co.,  on  steel— with  a. /ac  simile  of 
which,  though  slight  in  the  beginning,  may  prove\Rush's  signature  on  each  box,  and  of  the 
fatal  in  the  end,  and  for  which  these  Pills  are  a  sure;name  on  the  outside  label. 
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